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SOME RULING FORCES IN MODERN HISTORY 


By H. M. WAGSTAFF, Ph. D. 
Professor of European History, The University of North Carolina 


I. THE RISING TIDE OF DEMOCRACY IN EUROPE 


The operation of influences having their origin-in 
the continent of Europe has shaped the history of 
modern times. When Europe emerged from the Na- 
poleonic wars the superficial observer marked only 
the fact that an ambitious and able world conqueror 
had been effectually throttled. But the conquering 
genius of Napoleon Bonaparte lay quite as much, or 
more, in his ability to ride upon the ‘wave of certain 
great forces that the French Revolution had set in 
motion, as upon his wonderful military strategy. These 
forces may be characterized under the names of “de- 
mocracy” and “nationalism.” Under democracy is 
comprehended the primary forces which had come to 
a head in France with the inauguration of the Revo- 
lution in 1789. Exactly the Revolution meant a re- 
statement of the theory of the state. Traditional mon- 
archy, resting on divine-right kingship, bulwarked by 
the ancient privileges of churchmen and a titled land- 
owning class, must defend itself against the prin- 
ciple of popular sovereignty. Final authority in the 
hands of the prince or final authority in the hands of 
the people was the fundamental question raised by the 
Revolution. But so intertwined with the authority of 
the prince were the interests of nobility and the church 
that the issue was easy to confuse in the mind of the 
average European during the epoch of 1789-1870. 
Even Frenchmen, authors of the new doctrine, inex- 
self-government, lost 
Hence it 


perienced in the practice of 
their way in the effort of application. 
was easy for a Napoleon to substitute the form for 
the reality and to lull the liberal-minded among 
Frenchmen into the belief that he epitomized the doc- 
trines of the Revolution. Such Frenchmen supported 
the Napoleonic regime at first under the assumption 
that he was defending the Revolution against a combi- 
nation of divine-right kings whose tenure was 
threatened by the Revolutionary ideal of popular 
sovereignty. Napoleon encouraged the assumption to 
the full and gathered great strength therefrom. But 
at the same time those who wished to return to the 


old system, the reactionaries, lent their support to Na- 


poleon under the opposite assumption that he stood for 
the ideal that underlay the ancient order. These had 
sensed the true character of Napoleon, as time proved. 
In the meantime, however, this support of the two 
classes of French thought, aided by the connection in 
the minds of the unprivileged masses of the hostile 
states, that Napoleon epitomized the Revolution, and 
that the Revolution meant their salvation also, this 
greatest of all war geniuses led France upon a career 
of conquest and military glory that steeped the minds 
of Frenchmen in patriotic nationalism. 

This doctrine of nationalism, so characteristic and 
so potent a factor in the life of present-day states, 
never attained its full until the Revolution 
awakened it along with democracy in the modern sense. 
Briefly stated it is the doctrine of “particularism” ap- 
plied to peoples, thus leaving Frenchmen, Englishmen, 


force 


Germans, etc., free to promote their own interests with- 
out regard for the other group. It was present, to be 
sure, as a force before the Revolution, but in varying 
and greatly diluted strength. In Louis XIV’s time a 
native of Orleans regarded himself as a Frenchman, 
but a citizen of Burgundy was still likely to think of 
himself first as a Burgundian. In the Germanies a 
Teuton was a Saxon, a Bavarian, a Wurtemburger, 
etc.; in Italy, a Tuscan, a Piedmontese, a Neapolitan, 
etc. But the French Revolution while setting de- 
mocracy in competition with autocracy throughout 
Europe, at the same time so re-emphasized national 
consciousness as to make it a fearfully effective force 
in the last hundred years. Under the influence of 
these two forces—or double forces—the world within 
that period has been progressing in process of de- 
mocratization and nationalization. Neither process is 
entirely complete. Perhaps in the last analysis they will 
prove inconsistent with each other, and perfect de- 
mocratization be possible only in inter-nationalism. 
Still, the force of popular thought in the effort to 
both has not yet spent itself. Certainly 
the tide of both impulses is still running strong. 
Russia, the last stronghold of absolutism in Europe, 
has just now proclaimed the principle of popular 


realize 
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sovereignty and, however inconvenient and awkward 
for Russia's former allies in the present war were the 
attendant circumstances, it is likely that the change 
will be permanent. That is to say, the Russia of the 
future, whatever the immediate years hold in the 
nature of reaction and violent oscillations, will be 
a popularly governed state. And a corollary of this 
democracy will undoubtedly be a new and intense Rus- 
sian nationalism, comparable to that, say, which has 
animated Germany, or Italy, since the sixties of the 
last century. China, just now taking fumbling steps 
toward democracy, will also unquestionably awaken 
in national patriotism. The alien Chinaman is at 
present a sort of pariah in all lands, but Chinese na- 
tionalism will change all that in the not distant future. 

The principle of popular sovereignty, rendered lip- 
service by Napoleon but adroitly undermined by him, 
even in France, was supposed to have received its 
requiem at the hands of the Congress of Vienna ia 
1815. This congress in effect represented the auto- 
crats of the most powerful of the European states 
and the parliamentary oligarchy of England. By it 
democracy was considered a political disease; whiie 
the principle of nationalism, not yet having disclosed 


itself in equal vigor with democracy, was totally ig- 


'S 
nored. The results of the Congress represented a 
series of compromises between the interests of the 
autocratic powers, but the map of Europe, as drawn 
by it, left Belgians subject to a Dutch king, Poles to 
a Russian Czar, Italians five million strong within 
the limits of the Austrian Empire, and other equally 
glaring infringements of the modern ideal of nation 
alism. In fact peoples and territories, or parts there- 
of, were yet bandied about by the autocrats as cava- 
lierly as in the middle ages 

While the Congress of Vienna itself did not erect 
machinery for guaranteeing the permanency of its 
work, such machinery was not many months absent. 
At the instigation of Austria, guided by Prince Met- 
ternich, the Quadruple Alliance was formed between 
Austria, Russia, Prussia, and Great Britain. France, 
though with a Bourbon king restored by the Powers, 
was still under suspicion of democratic invalidism and 
was not yet admitted to the alliance. The frank pur- 
pose of this alliance (sometimes mis-called the Holy 
Alliance) was to watch the political field of Europe 
and by joint action check and nullify any revolution- 
ary (democratic) movement that threatened among 
any people to disturb the order of Europe as already 
settled. It represented the autocracies’ fear of the 
democratic ideal let loose by the Revolution and was 
to be the weapon of the reactionaries against liberal- 


ism. Metternich of Austria headed the scheme and 
the system of repression employed by the powers 
under his leadership is properly known as the “Met- 
ternician System.” For approximately fifteen years 
its authority was paramount in Europe throughout, 
and for another twenty years in Central Europe. In 
the first fifteen years the Alliance intervened success- 
fully against the liberal revolution in Spain, 1820-'23, 
using French forces as the weapon of correction, 
France having been admitted to the Alliance, now the 
Quintuple Alliance, in 1818. Also in 1820 the liberal 
revolution in Naples was put down by Austria under 
authority of the Alliance given at the Congress of 
Laibach; and one in Piedmont in 1821 by the same 
method. In Portugal, in the Germanies, in Spanish 
America, or wherever liberalism appeared, there Met- 
ternich centered his attention and undertook to cau- 
terize the diseased spot. But within this very period 
there was abundant evidence that the task was a her- 
culean one, that the new theory of the state pos- 
sessed a vitality that made its universal acceptance 
inevitable. Had Metternich been able to comman: 
the adhesion of England to his system longer than 
about 1822, or to harmonize the special interests of 
the powers after that date, he might have dammed 
up the current longer. But with George Canning’s 
accession to power in 1822 as Secretary of State tor 
Foreign Affairs in Great Britain, that country formal- 
ly repudiated the Quadruple Alliance and thereafter 
definitely opposed the intervention of any govern-nent 
in the internal affairs of another state for the sup- 
pression of liberalism. It was this attitude of Eng- 
land that balked the Alliance’s plan to restore Spain 
to her sovereignty in her revolted American depen- 
dencies. England was prompted of course rather hv 
her trade interests in Spanish America than by a 
conscious approval of liberalism. But in the Greek 
revolt from Turkish rule, 1821-1829, English public 
opinion aligned with universal liberal opinion in 
support of the cause of Greek independence. Here 
also Metternich wished to extend the system of in- 
tervention and suppression but the special interests of 
Russia as patron of Greek orthodox Christianity, 
backed by England and general liberal opinion, de- 
flected that state from the support of the “System” 
and dealt it a hard blow. In 1829 Greece became in- 
dependent as a result of joint intervention of Eng- 
land, Russia, and France. 

Despite then the apparently decisive victory of the 
old regime over the new ideal in 1815 and the con 
sequent power of the Metternician System to hold it in 
thrall through fifteen years, the forces of democracy 
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were only gathering new strength. The Revolution- 
ary year 1830 was to reduce the “System” to the 
Germanies and Italy in its operation, where for prac- 
tically two more decades it was to hold its own. 
There must now be advanced a factor which is the 
fundamental explanation of the ultimate victory of 
democracy through the years 1830 onward. This was 
the Its operation as an in- 
fluence promoting democracy and nationalism was 
primary as to the origin of both. The French Res vlu- 
tion was in essence a class struggle, the unprivileged 
classes—the bourgeois of the towns and the agricul- 


Industrial Revolution. 


tural peasants—undertaking to reorganize the state on 
the basis of popular sovereignty in defiance of the will 
of the privileged minority—the aristocracy and the 
church, upheld by the autocratic government. Despite 
the long strides made in the initial years of the Revo- 
lution, the inexperience of the liberals, Napoleon, and 
international exigencies had produced miscarriage by 
1815. 
themselves of a weapon that made victory inevitable 


But, the middle classes were now possessing 


in the end. This weapon was wealth. This wealth 
was the result of the far-reaching change in industry 
brought about by application of machinery, steam, and 
electricity to manufacturing, mining, transportation, 
agriculture and other of the modern industrial ac- 
tivities of society. This change was so profound a 
transformation in all industry that it has received the 
name “Industrial Revolution”. It did not occur si- 
multaneously in all European countries. In Great 
the 1770-1825 saw the 
changes effected. Only after 1815 did it have pro- 


nounced development in France, and progressed east- 


Britain years fundamental 


ward by degrees, effecting Russia decidedly only in 
the last quarter of the 19th century. Everywhere it 
put wealth in the hands of the business classes—the 
This wealth gave a new sense 
of dignity, of personal worth to the formerly un- 
privileged masses. This wealth, or its acquisition, 
brought education and a keen interest in public af- 
fairs. 





bourgeoisie of Europe. 


No longer could such a class be excluded 
from participation in the direction of the state, whose 
authority was so potent over its fortunes in an 
From participation it was but a 
step to control of the state in the interest of the 
But this transition came only by 
dint of great effort, and frequent failure on the part 
of the The ancient order, autocracy and 
privilege, contested every advance of the liberal ideal 
and only gave way where absorbed by middle-class 
achievement, as in England, or compromised with, as 
in Germany. 

So it was the weight of evergrowing middle-class 


economic. sense. 
wealth of the state. 


liberals. 
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wealth, derived from the new forces in industry, that 
tipped the political scales in France in 1830. The 
ushering in of the July monarchy with Louis Phillippe 
at its head, proclaiming himself a constitutional king, 
seemed to all liberal Frenchmen, other than irreconcil- 
able republicans, the achievement of the final political 
goal. But this hope proved vain also. Though France 
prospered mightily during the first decade of the new 
regime, and middle-class statesmen learned the feel 
and the art of power, the “citizen King” himself turned 
reactionary and by 1848 democracy was all but un- 
done in the house of its friend. In England the 
year 1832 saw the first Parliamentary Reform Bill 
forced to final passage by the liberals, thus admitting 
the wealthiest of the midde-class to the franchise and 
at the same time re-distributing representation in par- 
liament. These two gains made further reform a 
possibility, though the immediate result was a frank 
agreement of the newly enfranchised with their re- 
the reactionaries, that reform had 
now gone quite far enough and English political ma- 
chinery needed no further tinkering. In Belgium the 


cent opponents, 


Revolutionary year 1830 also brought about the de- 
struction of the union of that country with Holland 
as established by the Congress of Vienna in 1815. 
Here too the movement was liberal and constitutional 
and had its roots of power in the industrial progress 
made by the Belgians in the past fifteen years. The 
Germanies, the Italian States, Switzerland, and Po- 
land all felt the influence of the revolutionary wave 
of 1830. In the former, however, Austria and Prussia 
remained immune. Some slight constitutional gains 
were made in such states as Saxony, Hanover, and 
Brunswick, later to be practically nullified by the in- 
fluence of the two greater states; while in Italy Aus- 
trian troops again intervened under Metternich’s aus- 
pices and restored old conditions. Russia, altogether 
reactionary under its new czar, Nicholas I, promptly 
overcame the movement in Poland and that state now 
became an integral portion of the Russian Empire.* 
The Swiss cantons made some actual progress toward 
democracy in that certain small towns and villages 
now succeeded somewhat in modifying the authority 
of the head-cities and forcing the adoption of more 
liberal institutions. 

With these results of the Revolutionary year 1830 
disclosing themselves, it may be see that the Metter- 
ncian System in so far as it represented the prin- 
ciple of joint intervention by the great powers to 


* At the Congress of Vienna in 1815 Poland, that is, a large 
part thereof, had been erected into a kingdom with the Czar 
of Russia as its king. Theoretically it was independent of 
Russia from 1815 to 1830. 
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defend autocracy against democracy, had broken down 
In central Europe, including 
Italy, it was still dominant and was there damming up 
Aus- 


in western Europe. 


the current both of democracy and nationalism. 
tria indeed could not do otherwise than oppose in its 
Germanic portion and with all its might the tendency 
towards nationalism, now a universal accompaniment 
of democracy. This polyglot empire contained some 
half a dozen different race groups, each of which were 
now feeling the stirring of the nationalistic impulse, 
and were attempting to cultivate democracy as the 
means to the end of independence. Hungary especially, 
and Bohemia little less, were eager for an indepen- 
dent national life in which they might be free to culti- 
vate their own race interests. So likewise Austria’s 
Italian dependents, Lombardy and Venetia. The Poles 
in Galicia and the Southern Slavs were also restive. 
With these non-Teuton dependents to be held in sub- 
jection and denied national expression Austria could 
not hope to remain dominant in the Germanic world 
as she had been for some half dozen past centuries, 
should the Germanies become democratic and there- 
fore nationalistic. 

By way of anticipation it may be observed at this 
point that when the nationalistic impulse did grow 
strong enough to unite* the German States in the 
present German Empire, the Austrian Germans, with 
the incubus of their dependents, Huns, Bohemians, 
Poles, etc., had to be excluded as a necessary pre- 
liminary to the achievement of that end. 

In review: the revolutionary movements of 1830 
had wrought the substitution, at least in western 
Europe, where the Industrial Revolution had advanced 
farthest, the political and economic supremacy of the 
bourgeisie for that of the older privileged classes. 
Slight oscillations of the pendulum were yet to be 
observed, the old privileged orders continuing, with 
waning strength, to keep up the conflict until finally 
vanquished by absorption. After 1830 the bourgeoisie 
were confronted by a more dangerous opponent in 
the working-men, the industrial proletariat created by 
the factory system and other forces of the Industrial 
Revolution. These claimed, and apparently justly, that 


* This occurred in the decade 1860-70, when William I and 
Bismarck powerfully stimulated nationalism among Germans 
but at the same time held democracy in check. In the Austro- 
Prussian war of 1866 Prussia signally defeated Austria, broke 
up the German Confederation and organized all Germany 
north of the River Main into the North German Federation. 
In 1871 the south German states, Bavaria, Wurtemburg, Baden 
and Hesse-Darmstadt were brought in and the German Em- 
pire as at present constituted was proclaimed. This last con- 
solidation was the result of the general German national pa- 
triotism aroused by Prussia’s swift victory over France in 


1870 


the bourgeoisie had taken them into partnership in 
making the revolution against the old order up to 
1830 and then betrayed them. They claimed that 
their economic condition was even worse than under 
the old regime, and their social and political condition 
not materially improved. Hence they challenged the 
bourgeois controlled states of western Europe from 
1830 onward to turn theory into practice and admit 
them to a share in the state’s direction. This struggle 
was sharpest in England, France, and Belgium be- 
tween 1830 and 1850, culminating about the latter year 
in all three in a sharp victory for the new order, the 
capitalistic and industrial bourgeoisie. This struggle, 
while tending to hamper the growth of democracy, did 
not in the least deter the spread of the ideal of na- 
tionalism. In consequence the latter, having formerly 
somewhat lagged behind the former, now drew abreast, 
and soon passed on ahead. 

The struggle in Central Europe in this same period, 
1830-1850, was still the old one between privilege and 
democracy. There the Industrial Revolution had not 
advanced so far as to complicate the issue in percep- 
tible degree by a cleavage in the ranks of the liberals. 
In the subsequent chapter the evolution of the contest 
in both western and central Europe will be sketched 
between the above two dates. 


| am proposing, as it were, that the nations should 
with one accord adopt the doctrine of President Mon- 
roe as the doctrine of the world: That no nation should 
seek to extend its policy over any other nation or peo- 
ple, but that every people should be left free to de- 
termine its own policy, its own way of development, 
unhindered, unthreatened, -inafraid, the little along 
with the great and powerful—Wooprow WILSON. 


The scholar is that man who must take up into him- 
self all the ability of the time, all the contributions of 


the past, all the hopes of the future. He must be an 
university of knowledges. If there be one lesson more 
than another which should pierce his ear, it is, The 
world is nothing, the man is all; in yourself is the law 
of all nature, and you know not yet how a globule of 
sap ascends; in yourself slumbers the whole of Rea- 
son; it is for you to know all; it is for you to dare 
all—EMERSON. 


The power of the United States is a menace to no 
nation or people. It will never be used in aggression 
or for the aggrandizement of any selfish interest of 
our own. It springs out of freedom and is for the 
service of freedom.—Wooprow WILSON. 
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THE ENGLISH COURSE FOR JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


By ELEANOR STRATTON 
Head of the Department of English, Asheville High School 


Il. WRITTEN COMMUNICATION 
FOREWORD 


Part I, Oral Communication, appeared in the May 
number of THE HicH ScHooL JOURNAL. 

This course is in accord with the recommendation 
of the National Joint Committee on English as given 
in their report on the Reorganization of English in 
Secondary Schools, and | have not hesitated to quote 
freely from their report whenever and wherever it 
suited my convenience. Here, as in Part I, I have 
stated the ends to be achieved in terms of definite 
goals. 


ENGLISH COURSE FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


WRITTEN COMMUNICATION 


JUNIOR-SENIOR 


The goals in the written work which we should 
strive to have our high school graduates reach are: 


1. The ability to write a courteous letter or note 
according to the forms in general use and of the 
degree of formality or informality appropriate to the 
occasion. 

2. The ability to write out for the printer a simple 
advertisement, notice, program, report of society or 
club meeting, set of resolutions, or committee report, 
the things which every person who takes any part in 
modern life must know how to do. 

3. The ability to compose on the first draft a clear 
and readable paragraph or a short series of paragraphs 
on familiar subject matter with due observance of 
unity and order. 

4. The ability to analyze and present in outline form 
the gist of a lecture or piece of literature, not too 
long, and to write an expansion of such an outline. 

5. Ability with time for study and preparation, to 
plan and work out a clear, well-ordered, and interest- 
ing report of some length upon some subject of special 
interest to the student—whether literary, scientific, his- 
torical, or commercial. 

6. For those who have literary tastes or ambitions 
the ability to write a short story or other piece of 


imaginative composition with some vigor and person- 
ality of style and in proper form to be submitted for 
publication, and to arrange suitable stories in form for 
dramatic presentation. 


WORK BY YEARS: SEVENTH AND EIGHTH YEARS 
(JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL) 
[—Primary Aims. 

1. In general to increase the pupil’s powers of 
imagination, observation, organization, and written ex- 
pression. 

2. In particular to teach the conventional form of 
the business and social letter, and the informal note. 
II.—Secondary Aims. 

1. To give a knowledge of the elementary principles 
of grammar. 

2. To develop the sentence sense. 

3° To eliminate errors in the spelling of common 
words. 

4. To teach the simpler rules of punctuation. 


111.—Activities. 
Primary 

Seventh Year—The business letter and short themes. 

Eighth Year—The social letter, the informal note, 
and short themes. 

Secondary 

Spelling ; dictation; punctuation; grammar ; diction- 
ary study. 

I call these last five secondary activities, not to im- 
ply that they are not important subjects which should 
have ample time on the curriculum, but to keep before 
the teacher’s mind the fact that these things are merely 
tools with which to do the work of the primary ac- 
tivities. !f we would keep constantly before our minds 
that grammar, spelling and punctuation are merely 
means to an end, not ends in themselves, our work 
would be better balanced. It would have a purpose 
and does not have now. It 
would, also, make a stronger appeal to the children. 
Grammar as an end in itself has no appeal for the 
majority of children, but as a tool—a means to a 
desired end—it may make a strong appeal. 

1. SpeLttinc.—Intensive drill on selected 
words most frequently misspelled by pupils. 

Spelling of new words needed in the composition 
work. 

Spelling of the new words of the vocabulary lists. 

Spelling of selected lists of new words occurring in 
pupils’ reading. 


definitness which it 


list of 
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The most important phase of the work in spelling 
is the intensive drill on the list of words most fre- 
quently misspelled by the individual pupil; for no 
matter what a person may know in other lines, he is 
still an illiterate—an uneducated—person as long as 
he cannot spell correctly the two or three thousand 
words that form the nucleus of ordinary written dis- 
course. Most of the work in spelling should take the 
form of the dictation of sentences containing the words 
used in their proper context. Separate words should be 
seldom dictated, for many pupils who have spelled 
correctly words dictated separately will, ten minutes 
later, misspell those same words in sentences when the 
mind is centered upon the thought and not upon the 
spelling of the individual word. 

There is no uncertainty or guess work about this 
list for intensive drill. In addition to the fact that 
every high school teacher of English has most of this 
list indelibly stamped upon her brain, experiments 
have been conducted by educators which have in the 
last few years transferred from the realm of guess 
work to that of certainty the list of words upon 
which attention should be concentrated in the first 
years of high school. 

For instance, there is the experiment of Professor 
Jones, of the University of South Dakota, who has 
tabulated the misspellings found in 15,000,000 words 
of theme writing done by pupils in the schools of four 
He found that over nine-tenths of all the 
words misspelled by the 1050 pupils examined be- 
longed to the word lists of the third, fourth, and fifth 
grades. Tho the writing vocabulary of these children 
was from two to three thousand words and the aggre- 
gate number of misspellings very great, yet not one 
child in a thousand misspelled as many as one hundred 
different words, the average being about fifty mis- 
spelled words to a child. In fact four hundred words 
furnished, with a few exceptions, the major number of 
mistakes found in the written work of the pupils test- 
ed. Of these four hundred words one hundred occurred 
so frequently that Professor Jones calls these words 
the “One Hundred Demons of the English Language”. 
This experiment in connection with similar experi- 
ments has proved that the misspelling of a handful of 
words, over and over, gives the enormous total of mis- 
spelled words in school themes. 

In the light of these experiments the only practical 
and common sense thing to do is, at the very beginning 
of the pupil’s high school career, to find out his indi- 
vidual bad habits in spelling and to set to work at once 
to substitute the correct habits, using every device 
possible. As long as our fire is scattered over ten or 


states. 


twenty thousand words, as it is now, we shall continue 
to miss these little demons of misspelling and send 
pupils out into business and social life illiterate, and 
we shall continue to lay ourselves open to the charge 
made by the business world that high school gradu- 
ates are unable to spell correctly the simplest and most 
ordinary words of the language. 

For this reason, each high school teacher of Eng- 
lish should, at the beginning of each semester, take 
time to discover which words are misspelled by the 
individual pupils of her classes. A constant written 
drill must be kept up upon these words, and the pupil 
held rigidly responsible for his private list of fifteen, 
fifty, or one hundred demon words as the case may be. 

Many a boy who says that it is no use for him to 
try to learn to spell, that he knows that he just can’t 
spell, will wake up and make a fight when he finds 
it is a fight against a hundred Lilliputians insead of 
against several thousand Brobdingnagians as he had 
formerly supposed. He is willing now to tackle the 


job, since it is the matter of a hundred or at the very 
outset two hundred words instead of the thousands 
he has been accustomed to see in the spelling book. 


2. DictaTion.—Frequent dictation of short para- 
graphs, not detached sentences but entire paragraphs. 
This work is intended to help in the development of 
the sentence sense as well-as to give drill on punctua- 
tion and spelling. In such work the paragraph should 
be first read aloud carefully and all doubtful points 
explained. Only selections from the best of modern 
writers should be chosen for this work, as the purpose 
of this exercise is to teach sentence structure and 
punctuation as much as to teach spelling. Punctua- 
tion has changed so materially in the last thirty years 
that it will confuse pupils if they are given exercises 
that are old style in punctuation. 

3. Punctuation.—Capitals; period; exclamation; 
interrogation, and quotation marks ; apostrophe ; com- 
ma with nouns of address, with quotations, in series, to 
set off the subordinate clause when it precedes the 
main clause, with appositives; and the semicolon to 
separate two independent clauses without grammatical 
connection but closely related in thought. 

Drill on punctuation in the junior-high school should 
go hand-in-hand with the grammar work. As a great 
deal of punctuation is governed by sentence structure, 
whenever an element of a sentence is taught then the 
ordinary punctuation of that element should be 
taught. Thus: when the noun of address is taught, 
its punctuation should be taught; when appositives are 
taught, the rule for the punctuation of appositives 
should be given; etc. 


























4. Dictionary Stupy.—At the beginning of the year 
there should be a study of the dictionary. So few 
children know the scope of the dictionary and how to 
use it that the pupils should study an unabridged dic- 
tionary in class with the teacher. They should study 
its make-up; the rules for pronunciation; derivations ; 
the biographical dictionary; the gazetteer. Always 
have words of which the pronunciation or the spelling 
is doubtful looked up at the moment of discussion. 

A lesson upon how to use the encyclopedia does 
not come amiss with most classes. Many children 
when they enter the high school have not the least 
idea of how to begin to look for information in an 
encyclopedia. 

5. GRAMMAR.—A systematic course in the elements 
of grammar should be given. The emphasis is to be 
placed upon those parts of the grammar which have 
been found by experience and special tests to be 
needed to assist the pupil to acquire correctness in 
both spoken and written discourse. The parts that 
have been found to need this special drill are: the 
difference between sentence, clause, and phrase; the 
agreement of verb with subject; the use of the right 
auxiliary; the principle parts of common irregular 
verbs; the sequence of tenses; the cases of pronouns 
and their correst use; the spelling of the plural and 
possessives of nouns; agreement of pronoun with an- 
tecedent ; the use of the comparative and superlative ; 
the avoidance of syntactical redundance and dang- 
ling participles; the right part of speech to use in cer- 
tain connections where errors are common; the avoid- 
ance of the double negative; the subjunctive as in cur- 
rent use; the correct use of a, an, the, this, these, that, 
those. 

THEMES—METHOD 


Socialization 


If interest is to be aroused and kept up in composi- 
tion work, it is necessary that the work be socialized; 
therefore, all writing should be done with a definite 
audience in mind. There should always be before the 
pupil the expectation that his work will be read to the 
class. Writing that is clear and interesting is labor. 
If no adult is willing to undertake this labor for the 
purpose of filling the waste basket, how can children 
be expected to do so? The child lives in the present 
and works for present pleasure or good; therefore, 
he should always write with the thought before him 
that his work will be subjected to the criticism of 
his mates or even of a larger audience. There must 
be some other incentive than the credit given him by 
the teacher, if good work is to be done. 
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Motive 

The great desideratum of good composition work 
is the impelling motive. Not much enthusiasm can be 
aroused in the mind of the child over a subject which 
does not touch his own interests in some way. There- 
fore, the motives for composition work should be 
sought in the life of the home, the school, and the 
community. In letter writing it is very easy to find 
subject matter in the life of the school to give the 
needed practice in all forms of letter writing from 
the informal note thru the formal letter. There are 
notes to absent pupils, invitations to parties, formal 
letters between the various literary societies on mat- 
ters of common interest, orders for athletic supplies, 
etc. Many teachers have found it quite an incentive 
to good letter writing to have members of the class 
correspond with pupils in the same grade in other 
cities. This plan is especially good for those children 
who have no one in other towns to whom ordinarily 
they would write. So in the matter of programs, 
announcements, reports of society meetings, minutes, 
resolutions, there is an abundance of material. Mat- 
ters of local interest afford excellent material for ex- 
pository writing. 

Oral discussion and the framing of a brief outline 
should usually precede the writing of themes all 
thru the junior course and well into the senior year, 
as in the rest of the work. 

There should be as much class criticism of the work 
as possible. It should in a large measure take the place 
of teacher criticism. To be effective criticism must 
be constructive as well as destructive. Hold before 
the class always the idea that criticism is for better- 
ment, not destruction. 

In all the written work keep before the pupil the 
conception of the sentence as a unit. Combat the com- 
mon practice among children of making a composition 
a series of statements linked with “and’s” or “com- 
mas”. 

Interest, clearness, sentence unity, and the correct 
spelling of all common words are the four goals to be 
kept always before the seventh and eighth year classes 
in all their work. 

In the eighth year as the pupil will often be writ- 
ing themes of over one paragraph, it is important to 
emphasize somewhat the paragraph as the unit of 
discourse. This may be done by— 

(1) Assigning topic sentences and requiring pupils 
to develop them into paragraphs. Hold them rigidly 
to the requirement of one paragraph for one topic. 
It takes a long hard work to break many children of 
the habit of regarding any two or three sentences 
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which they choose to write with an indentation as a 
bona fide paragraph. Never under any circumstances 
say anything to the class about the various ways of de- 
veloping paragraphs. Such rhetorical distinctions have 
no place in the junior course. This should 
be motivated and socialized, as the rest of the work. 


work 


Do not make it a dead exercise in paragraph develop- 
It will not 
Keep before the class the idea that the 


ment; if you do, your work will be lost. 
carry over. 
paragraph is the correct written form for a complete 
thought and that the thought must not be broken in- 
to fragments by indention, thus confusing the reader 

(2) Next plan themes in class with two or three 
main topics, requiring each main topic to be developed 
as one paragraph. If there are three topics let each be 
a separate assignment. One page of expository mat- 
ter is enough -for one writing. To disabuse the pu- 
pils’ minds of the idea that a page or a page and a 
half of written matter is an unduly long paragraph 
have each pupil count the number of words in one of 
his paragraphs and compare with the number of words 
in a printed paragraph. 

(3) Give one or two lessons to the analyzing of 
paragraphs in any book or magazine that the class 
may be reading to show how good writers observe 
the principle of paragraph unity. 


Suggestive Material 

Suggestive material for short themes, both oral and 
written, is given below. The teacher may substitute 
any other suitable material, only keeping in mind that 
the themes of these two years should comprehend work 
in simple narration, description, and exposition. 
The aim in 
this work should be to hold the interest of the class. 
When the themes are read aloud ask if any uninter- 
This will 


curb the common practice among children of beginning 


1. Stories of vacations and outings. 


esting or unnecessary details are included. 


with: “Got up and dressed and ate my breakfast, etc.” 
Talks which fail to hold the interest of the class are to 
be regarded as failures. 

2. Descriptions of scenes or objects familiar to the 
writer but not to the rest of the olass, the test of suc- 
cess being whether the speaker has given the class 
a clear picture. 

3. Details of work done by pupils outside of school 
hours or during vacation. 

4. Simple work in the explanation of local and civic 
matters as: What are the duties of the truant officer? 
How are policemen selected and appointed? What 
are some of their duties? How are our streets re- 


paired? What is done with garbage, etc.? 


5. Descriptive themes dealing with imaginary jour- 
neys. Let each pupil plan a trip to a foreign country 
and with the aid of an atlas make out his itinerary. 
Then in books of travel he may read of the principal 
cities and points of interest, and week by week write 
successive chapters of his journey, illustrating his work 
with pictures clipped from railway and steamship fol- 
ders and old magazines. 

6. Accounts of visits to points of interest, trips 


thru factories, visits to museums, etc 


7. Themes on characters whether in life or books 
whom the pupil admires. This will lead naturally to 
themes on what pupils would like to do or be. 

8. Imaginary conversations between characters in 
books. This may lead to dramatizing scenes or chap- 
ters and to acting them before the class or school. 


Correction 

Pupil responsibility is the keynote to successful and 
effective correction of written work. At the beginning, 
the middle, and end of every semester the pupils should 
take stock of their assets. They should find out what 
they know and record this knowledge in notebooks. 
They should be held responsible for this knowledge. 
The teacher should never have to correct mistakes 
which according to the pupil’s own statement he never 
should have made. The pupil should be made to feel 
his responsibility and know that he must correct all 
the errors that he can. Careful revision of all work 
When 
the pupil can be made to feel that he is responsible 
for what he has been taught, the careless mistakes will 
disappear, and the teacher’s task in the matter of 
correction of errors will be immeasurably lightened. 


before it is handed in must be insisted upon. 


This is the hardest task which the teacher of compo- 
With some children it is a 
hopeless task; but, nevertheless, we should not be 
discouraged. If we 


sition has to perform. 
succeed with three-fourths of 
the class we are doing good work. 
(SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL) 
NINTH YEAR (FIRST SEMESTER) 
Primary Activities 

Business and social letters and informal notes. 

Telegrams, announcements or notices, programs, 
and simple advertisements. 


Descriptive and narrative, princi- 
pally dialogues. 
Exposition: Merits and defects of 
| various occupations. 


Short Themes 


SECOND SEMESTER 


Formal letters and formal notes. 
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Reports of club and society meetings; minutes of 
meetings; resolutions and committee reports. 


Short themes as in first semester. 
Secondary Activities 
Punctuation: The comma with restrictive clauses, 
the semi-colon, colon, dash and parenthesis. 
Dictation and Spelling as in the junior course. 
Rhetoric: The structure of the sentence; sentence 
and paragraph unity; and choice of words. 


MATERIAL AND METHOD 
Letter Writing 

It is absolutely necessary to keep up a constant drill 
on letter writing all thru the high school. We may 
think that we have thoroughly taught a certain letter 
form one year and we shall find the next year, to 
our utter consternation, that about a fourth of the 
pupils have forgotten what we taught them and have 
fallen back into all the bad habits that we 


confident the year before were thoroughly eradicated. 


were so 


Even our senior class will surprise us with their ig- 
norance of the conventional forms of letter writing, 
if only one semester goes by without practice in letter 
writing. In letter writing we must remember that 
we are not merely called upon to teach something new, 
but we must eradicate deep tap roots of wrong usage 
which have grown and strengthened for several years. 
As soon as the pupil is from under our eye he goes 
back to the old habit of writing, just as he does to 
wrong habits of spelling. Because of these deep- 
rooted wrong habits, letter writing takes more drill 
than any other form of composition. 


THEMES 
Suggestive Material 
The merits and defects of various occupations offer 
good material for expository themes at this time. Each 
pupil chooses a calling about which he can obtain first 
hand information. In class a general outline is made 
covering such points as: How to enter this occupation ; 
the work done by those engaged in it: what qualities 
for success; 


are necessary advantages and disadvan- 


tages of this calling. If a number of these themes are 
read before the class, it will start the pupils to think- 
ing vocationally. 
Narrative and Description 

Visits to points of interest, trips thru factories, 
visits to museums, etc., also afford good material for 
themes at this time. Such themes should be given 
orally first. Unity and coherence can be taught much 
better thru the oral theme than thru the written theme 
with the limited time at the disposal of the teacher. 


A great deal of labor and time will be saved in re- 


writing if all long themes are first talked, then writ- 
ten. 

a book be rewritten as if it 
were an actual occurrence which the pupil is to re- 


An incident in may 
port for a newspaper, giving the article suitable head- 
lines. 

Descriptive themes dealing with imaginary journeys 
may be written. Let each pupil plan a trip to a foreign 
country. Then week by week successive chapters of 
the journey may be written. This work may be il- 
lustrated by clippings from railway folders, etc., as in 
the junior course. 

Descriptive Writing. In this work frequently select 
subjects that allow of appeal to several senses, and 
judge these themes by the fullness of their sense ap- 
peal. 

Dialogues 


Imaginary conversations between various type char- 
acters. This work prepares the way for the writing of 
short stories in the tenth year. 

Imaginary 
books. 


characters in 
This may lead to dramatizing scenes or chap- 


conversations between 


ters, and to acting them before the class or school. 
Rhetoric 


Only those parts of the rhetoric that are actually 
of use to the student should be taught. If the text 
is one of the old style, the teacher should be relentless 
in pruning off all useless technicalities, verbose ex- 
planations that do not explain, nonsensical exercises, 
and other space-fillers. other 
If there is not proof 
positive that an exercise will help a child to express 


Rhetorics inore than 


textbooks need ruthless cutting. 


his thoughts more effectively or help him to a better 
There is 
no time in school today, nor in life, for unproductive 
work, for exercises that do nothing but kill time and 
give boys and girls the idea that the study of English 
is entirely unconnected with real life. 


understanding of what he reads, cut it out. 


Spelling 

The aim of the work in spelling in the senior high 
school should be (1) to make the misspelling of com- 
mon words a very uncommon occurrence, and (2) to 
assist the pupil in fixing the correct image of all new 
words, and thus prevent the continued formation of 
bad habits of spelling. For instance, such words as 
Macaulay, Macbeth, etc., should be written on the 
blackboard and the pupils’ attention called to the spell- 
ing of these words before the class begins the study 
of Macbeth, or any of Macaulay’s essays, thus pre- 
venting the numberless misspellings that all high school 
teachers are familiar with. 
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Dictation of short paragraphs as in the junior 
course. This work helps to catch the errors over- 
looked in the earlier years and keeps the sentence 
sense continually awake. 

TENTH YEAR (FIRST SEMESTER) 
Primary Activities 

Short stories, poems, dialogues, news stories with 

suitable headlines. 


Problems of human conduct. 
Choice of colleges. 


Questions of civic interest—These 
themes to take very often the 
form of open letters to news- 


Short Themes 


papers. 


Review of letter writing. 
SECOND SEMESTER 


Business letters of the advanced expository and ar- 
gumentative type. 

Editorials. 

Brief for the arguments given in the oral work. 
(See oral outline). 

Outline and notes for a rather long theme. 

One long theme based upon outline and notes above. 

Short themes as above. 

Secondary Activities 

For both semesters—Punctuation, Dictation, Spel- 
ling, and Grammar as needed. 

Rhetoric—Unity, coherence, and emphasis in sen- 
tence and paragraph and choice of words as in ninth 
year. 

Material and Method 


To write an acceptable short story, poem, or news 
story requires a peculiar sort of talent that few people 
possess. Nevertheless, all should be required to attempt 
this form of writing, the purpose being to find those 
who have talent along this line and encourage it. Those 
lacking this talent should then be allowed to do other 
forms of writing. Those having any talent for story 
writing can be formed into a writers’ club which may 
meet after school hours. By means of such a club 
those pupils having talent may be encouraged and 
stimulated to develop their powers. 

The short themes upon problems of human conduct, 
colleges, and civic questions should always be preceded 
by oral discussions. Never ask the pupil to write upon 
such a topic until he has unified and classified his 
thought by talking it in class. The discussion of col- 
leges is very important at this period. 

The business letter of this period should be of the 


expository and argumentative type, requiring the 
writer to explain some proposition and persuade the 
reader to assent to the same. It is a direct corollary 
of the oral work of the second semester. 

The correct form for the brief of an argument 
should be taught now in connection with the work in 
debating. 

During the tenth year the class should be taught the 
method of gathering and organizing material for a 
rather long essay or theme. This work is a preparation 
for the writing of the essay in the senior year. It 
should be a class exercise instead of individual work 
as in the next year. 

Before beginning this work the pupils must have 
their minds disabused of any erroneous ideas they may 
have gathered concerning outlines. They must be 
shown that a practical working outline for a theme, 
we will say of about 1500 words, is not the hydra- 
headed, elaborate, much subordinated thing they see 
in many of the text books, but a very 
usually from six to ten topics. 


simple affair of 
It is because of this 
erroneous idea of what constitutes a practical work- 
ing outline for a short article that the majority of pu- 
pils start to write without making an outline, and thus 
put all their time and energy on the beginning and 
seldom reach the middle, and never the end of their 
subject. As one boy expressed it, “I always get tired 
and have to end up any old way before I am through.” 
To prevent this ending up “any old way” and make the 
pupil realize that his work must be a whole, not a frac- 
tion of a whole, and must be as complete a structure, 
tho in miniature, as a longer article is, I insist that a 
definite length, well within his power to accomplish, be 
set for the completed theme before the outline is 
begun. 

After deciding upon the maximum number of words 
that this theme shall contain, the next step is to have 
the pupil visualize a theme of the required length. If 
the number of words is 1500, a little investigation soon 
discovers the fact that 1500 words of printed matter 
is about four pages, or from six to ten paragraphs. 
He has been writing paragraphs of two hundred or 
more words for some time; therefore he knows ex- 
actly what is expected of him when the work is evalu- 
ated in terms of well developed paragraphs. As soon 
as he is made to comprehend that each topic in an out- 
line is the nucleus of a thought which must be devel- 
oped into a paragraph, he sees at once that a 1500 word 
essay must be based upon a simple outline of from six 
to ten topics. I then show him that if these topics fall 
naturally into groups, they may. be gathered under 
main heads, but that these main heads are seldom the 
nucleus of paragraphs in an essay of 1500 words, 








that they are merely a rhetorical device for keeping be- 


fore the eye the fact that the topics so bracketed are 


to be developed into closely related paragraphs. 
ELEVENTH YEAR 
Aims 

To continue and to build up the work begun in the 
preceding grades. 

To make the pupils more mature and accurate in the 
use of words. 

To make the pupils self-reliant in the writing of 
longer themes. 

To develop the idea of style in writing. 


Activities 
FIRST SEMESTER 
A long theme, requiring search for materia] and 


careful note taking. 
Frequent short themes. 


SECOND SEMESTER 


The oration. (See oral outline). 
Speaking, writing, reading good examples, and re- 
writing is the best plan for this work. 


The Formal Essay 
The rewriting for style, after reading and studying 
essays in class, of the long theme written in the first 
semester. 
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Material and Method 


I. The Formal Essay.—One about 1500 words. This 
work should follow the order of work as outlined in 
Grade X, the difference between the two grades being 
that in Grade XI the pupil is doing individual work, 
not group work, and having to rely upon himself solely 
for finding the material and organizing it. The nu- 
cleus of interest for the longer expository theme or 
Material on 
science, manufacturing commerce or biography as well 
as on purely literary subjects should be used. Subjects 
should be required that necessitate the use of current 
periodicals as well as books, and which, also, require 
some observation on the part of the pupil. Hand-in- 
hand with the writing of the essay, should go the 
class study of the best articles in such publications as 
the World’s Work, The Review of Reviews, The Liter- 
ary Digest, etc., in order to develop the idea of logi- 
cal structure. 


essay should be in the pupil’s mind. 


II. The Informal Essay.—An essay of from 700 to 
1000 words, based upon the “The Atlantic Monthly” 
essays—the purpose (1) to find whether any of the 
pupils have any talent in this direction and if so to 
encourage it; (2) to show the difference in method of 
writing the two forms of essays; and (3) to eradicate 
the idea many pupils have that there is only one kind of 
an essay, the material for which must come from 
books, not from their own minds. 


THE TEACHING OF LATIN IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


IV. THE TEACHING OF VOCABULARY 


By GEORGE HOWE, Ph. D. 
The University of North Carolina 


The acquisition of a vocabulary begins with the be- 
ginner’s book and continues, if we continue to pro- 
gress, through life. The study of Latin syntax may, and 
usually does, come to an end at some advanced stage 
of the course, except in the case of a specialist ; but 
the building up of a vocabulary, after a beginning has 
once been made, goes on not only as long as we are in- 
terested in the reading of Latin, but as long as we re- 
tain any curiosity about our own language. It is -from 
this division of our work that the most immediate aid 
‘towards mastering English is derived, so that even if 
Latin vocabulary were entirely without connection 
with Latin syntax and translation, it would still be of 
inestimable value to any English speaking person. 
When we urge the value of the study of Latin as an 
adjunct to the study of modern languages, we are 
thinking mainly, though not exclusively, of the ac- 
curate knowledge of Latin words. The growing reali- 


zation of the importance of this single branch of our 
subject has led of recent years to interesting devel- 
opments in education. Latin word lists, for example, 
have been made a part of the curriculum in the teach- 
ing of typewriting in certain business schools for the 
two-fold purpose of making spelling easier and surer 
and of enriching the understanding of English words 
and phrases; special technical vocabularies have been 
worked out for students of mathematics, physics, bi- 
ology, etc., who have not had the benefit of a syste- 
matic course in Latin, in order to help them overcome 
the difficulties in acquiring the necessary technical 
words; scientists who a little while ago were crying 
down the study of Latin are beginning to become its 
defenders. 

Certainly in learning a foreign language a vocabu- 
lary is the very first essential. It is manifestly absurd 
to think that progress can be made if the meanings of 
words are not known. It would seem that this is so 
obvious that it need not even be stated. Yet, unfortu- 


nately, such is not always the case. We find ourselves 





at times assuming that this very important matter is 
taking care of itself in some strange and mysterious 
fashion. We begin our course with the assignment 
of short word lists in the beginner’s book—the rose, 
the farmer, the queen, it is red, he plows, she loves; 
then, when we pass out of the beginner’s book, we 
pass to a blind faith that Caesar and Cicero and Vergil 
were either limited to red roses, plowing farmers, and 
loving queens or that their additional vocabulary was 
so small that it can be picked up along the way as we 
rush full speed forward to the college entrance re- 
quirements. We no longer make assignments of word 
lists; we no longer discuss words except by way of 
correcting mistranslations; we do all we can to dis- 
courage what we call “guessing”; at least we with- 
draw our much needed guidance from a supremely 
important and very difficult branch of the subject we 
are teaching. And yet we know that not even our 
English vocabulary will take care of itself—much less 
will that of a foreign language. And much less still 
will the vocabulary of a foreign language begun as late 
as the age of fourteen or fifteen take care of itself. 
The teaching of vocabulary demands the greatest pos- 
sible care and thought and ingenuity. 

How shall we teach vocabulary ? 


MEMORY EXERCISES 


The acquiring of a vocabulary is first of all an ex- 
ercise of the memory. We begin by assigning word 
lists. These are reviewed and practiced in sentences 
designed to aid in both vocabulary and syntax. Sup- 
plementary word lists are appended to some of the 
books. Sight cards, each with a Latin word on one 
side and an English equivalent on the other, are to be 
had from the publishers. Additional review lists, prac- 
tice sentences, and sight cards can be made by teacher 
and pupil, and other devices may be introduced to in- 
crease the amount of repetition. 

Such exercises should of course be continued long 
after the beginner’s book is laid aside. How many of 
us keep up the practice of assigning word lists after 
the first year? Where shall we get such lists if the 
book fails to provide them? The book can do much, 
but it cannot supply the place of the teacher. It is a 
simple matter to compile lists from the text as the 
class reads, including not merely the words we are sure 


the class has never seen before, but also the words 
the class appears to have forgotten and words which 
take on a new meaning with a new context. Some 
texts have the new words printed in heavier type and 
will be found a great aid in the compiling of such 
lists, but the type arrangement is confusing to the pupil 
and is therefore not to be recommended. Lodge’s 
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Vocabulary of High School Latin (Columbia Univer- 
sity Press) contains the 2,000 words occurring five or 
more times in the selections usually read in the high 
school course, so arranged that assignments can be 
made from it in connection with the current reading. 

This type of vocabulary is good—and indeed neces- 
sary—as far as it goes. But valuable and necessary as 
it is, it is nevertheless extremely limited in its possi- 
bilities and much less effective than other means of 
attaining the desired goal. Its appeal is directed solely 
to the faculty of memory, and the memory is the most 
inconstant and tricky faculty we possess. It must 
serve at the beginning and must furnish a foundation 
on which to build, but it must be reinforced at every 
stage by the steel of reasoning. Its chief merit from 
the teacher’s point of view is its simplicity and ease of 
application; its great demerits are that it leads no- 
where in particular, that it possesses little or no in- 
terest for the pupil, and that it is not capable of such 
expansion as will insure ultimately the ability to read 
Latin. 





ASSOCIATION OF WORD AND THING 


The most obvious means of reinforcing the memory 
exercises, and a means which can be employed from 
the very outset, is that of associating the word with 
the thing which it represents. The equipment of the 
classroom itself affords many opportunities to do 
this in the earliest stages. Text books are illustrated 
for the purpose, and wall pictures can be added. If 
one is unable to buy pictures, a little ingenuity will 
supply a surprising collection of illustrative material 
cut from papers and magazines. Classes will be in- 
terested to have rainy day assignments made to bring 
in such collections—scrapbooks with each picture 
properly labeled in Latin. “Next week add to your 
scrapbook the following: mensa, stella, flumen, agric- 
ola, miles, navis, arbor, filius,” etc. To some extent 
even abstract nouns can be included, and much can be 
accomplished in this way with adjectives and verbs. 
If a wholesome rivalry is set in motion and a proper 
pride in the scrapbook inspired, the “specimens” will 
be so thumbed and pondered that each will be known 
as accurately and as permanently as a boy knows the 
stamps and the eggs in his other collections. If such 
method is employed, advantage should be taken to drill 
incidentally on forms by requiring that every noun be 
followed by its genitive ending, every verb by its prin- 
cipal parts, etc. 

WORD FORMATION 

More important and much more far-reaching than 
this means of acquiring vocabulary is the systematic 
study of the kinship of words, involving such topics 
as word-formation, roots, prefixes and suffixes. Ap- 









pe! 
en! 
tra 
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pended to a text of Caesar before me, I find a chapter 
entitled Word-Groups, whose content may be illus- 
trated by the following: 


Root: DUC, lead 
duc-o, lead 
duc-tus, leadership 
dux (ducs), leader 
ab-duc-o, lead away 
ad-duc-o, lead to 
con-duc-o, lead together, hire 
de-duc-o, lead down 
di-duc-o, lead apart 
e-duc-o, lead out 
in-duc-o, lead in 
ob-duc-o, lead against, extend 
per-duc-o, lead through 
prae-duc-o, lead forward 
re-duc-o, lead back 
sub-duc-o, lead off 
tra-duc-o, lead across 


It is not recommended that such word-groups be as- 
signed for committing to memory, but rather that they 
be compiled in a notebook by the students as they 
After a given 
group has grown to a list of six or eight words, it may 


meet with the words in their reading. 


be read over in class with questions as to the meaning 
of the root and of the various prefixes and as to the 
best English equivalents for the resulting composi- 
tions. When three or four groups containing the same 
prefixes or suffixes have been compiled, it will be 
found that the mystery of the effect of ab, con, in, etc., 
in composition has been forever cleared away. Exer- 
cises may ‘hen be given in forming new words from 
roots and in finding a suitable English meaning for 
each. It will be observed that this method reduces the 
memory work to a minimum, that given ten words 
and an understanding of the way in which they are 
formed, the meaning of a hundred or more additional 
words can be deduced with no new effort of the mem- 
ory whatever. 

The application of the information resulting from 
studies of this character is made constantly in con- 
Indeed, 
the student properly trained in it will usually make 
the application for himself. 


nection with the daily exercise in translation. 


If not, a few questions 
will lead him to the desired goal. Thus, if the word 
that baffles is continetur in the first chapter of Caesar, 
the questions will lead to a comparison of the word 
with pertinent and continenter in the same chapter ; 
and the comparison reveals to the student that he 
knows already all the elements of which these words 
are compounded, and that the context determines the 
selection of the English equivalent. No consulting of 
a dictionary is necessary, no new task for the memory. 


INFERENCE FROM CONTEXT 

One of the most serious, as well as one of the most 
frequent mistakes made by teachers of foreign lan- 
guage in the classroom is the hasty condemnation of 
“guessing” at the meanings of words. What goes on 
in the mind of the pupil when he “guesses” is the verv 
process above all others that should be cultivated most 
sympathetically. The misnamed guess is but the re- 
It is 


not only the surest and most direct means of acquir- 


sult of the pupil’s reasoning from the context. 


ing a vocabulary, but it is also one of the main things 
the study of Latin seeks to achieve. Of course there 
is good reasoning and poor reasoning, and it is diffi- 
cult to be always patient with the latter. Yet a seri- 
ous and sympathetic attitude towards even the stupid- 
est effort of the reasoning faculty will carry us more 
quickly forward to our goal than the most painstaking 
cultivation of the faculty of memory. 

What practical means can we employ to cultivate 
this reasoning from context? We are here concerned 
with two branches of our work, vocabulary and trans- 
lation. There is obviously no reasoning from context 
if the context is not understood. We can therefore 
apply the method only in connection with exercises in 
reading. And we must further bear in mind that our 
object is not so much the solving the meaning of a 
particular word forgotten in the course of a recitation 
as it is the inculcation of the practice of inference on 
the part of the pupil so that he may make constant 
use of the full power of his mind. There are two 
opportunities for cultivating the habit, one in the ex- 
ercise in prepared translation, the other in the exer- 
cise in sight translation. 

Prepared translation presupposes that the pupil has 
already mastered all the words of a given sentence. It 
develops, however, when he comes to read the sen- 
tence, that he has forgotten a certain word. He re- 
marks that he looked it up at least ten times but that 
for the life of him he cannot retain it in memory. 
How shall we guide him? Suppose .the forgotten 
word is traduxerant in the sentence Helvetii iam per 
angustias et fines Sequanorum suas copias traduxer- 
ant. Omitting that word, does he understand the rest 
of the sentence? Yes; the Helvetians did something 
through the borders of the Sequanians. What could 
they do, or what was it likely that they would do, 
through the borders of the Sequanians? Why, march. 
Yes, but that leaves out of account the words suas 
copias, which clearly form the object of what they 
did—they did something to their troops through the 
borders, etc. Oh, they must have led them. And so on. 
It should be pointed out, further, that the loss of the 
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word in such an instance as this would have been well- 
nigh impossible, if the Latin sentence had been read 
in its own word order. If a jump is made from the 
subject at the beginning over a number of words to 
the verb at the end, one is forced to rely wholly on 
memory for that final word. The very jumping has 
destroyed the context, and the most valuable aid avail- 
able has been thrown away. It is precisely the heaping 
Helvetians, through 
narrows and borders, of Sequanians, their troops— 





up of the ideas in their order 


that compels in the end the right of inference as to 
the meaning of the forgotten word. 

Of course there are limitations in the use of such a 
method. It is not so easy, for instance, to work back 
to a first word as it is forward to a final word. And 
obviously there are new things which no context, how- 
ever vast and complete, will guide us to. But we 
shall find, if we use a little ingenuity, that we make 
greater progress working on the principle that there is 
nothing new under the sun than we do on the princi- 
ple, behold! all things are changed. 

Sight reading affords the ideal opportunity to apply 
this method. The full benefit of the context is as- 
sured by the necessity of reading the Latin in its own 
word-order, nor do tricks of memory, seeking to re- 
call the dictionary or the editor’s note, mislead us. 
Of such marked advantage is the solution of each 
word as it occurs that, at least in the early stages, 
mechanical devices to prevent the eye from ranging 
on ahead are to be recommended. A bit of cardboard 
from whose upper lefthand corner has been cut a 
strip the width of a line of the text and the length of 
an average word can be moved across the pages as one 
reads in such a way as to reveal only one word at a 
time. The same result is achieved by writing a sent- 
ence on the blackboard one word at a time. It will be 
found that nine times out of ten, unless the sentence 
comes to an unusual conclusion, the meaning of the 
unseen words at the end can be supplied. The un- 
covering of such words following immediately does 
more to fix their meanings in the memory than any 
amount of dictionary thumbing. 


USE OF THE DICTIONARY 


[t is not to be inferred from what has been said that 
the dictionary habit is to be discouraged. On the con- 
trary, frequent consultation of vocabularies cannot be 
recommended too highly. But here too we can be of 
great assistance to our students. How many of them 
pass through our classes with never a word of in- 


struction ds to the best way of using a dictionary! 
And it is true that the average student does not know 
how to use one.. He makes of it simply a short cut 





to his translation, a convenient alphabetical list of 
strange combinations of letters to which he can turn 
quickly for a haphazard selection of the first English 
equivalent his eye chances to fall upon. His aim is 
not to learn a given word for all times, but to get a 
meaning for it for a single application. In contrast to 
this use of a dictionary, we can cultivate in him the 
habit of noting not merely a single English equiva- 
lent, but to some extent the variations in meaning 
that result from variations in context. We can guide 
him to mark not only the given succession of letters 
that locate the word in the list, but the composition 
of the word—its root, its prefix, its suffix. We can 
gradually lead him to compare it with words that are 
etymologically related, to fix his attention on English 
derivatives, and to run over in mind such synonoyms 
as the dictionary suggests or he is able to recall. All 
of this sounds like a long and slow process. It is not. 
It takes place, after the intelligent use of the diction- 
ary has become a constant practice, far more quickly 
than words can describe it, and it serves to build a 
vocabulary so firmly and so extensively that in a 
short while the greater expenditure of time is com- 
pensated by the less frequent resort to the dictionary. 


ENGLISH DERIVATIVES 


A final helpful and very important exercise in the 
mastering of vocabulary is the deriving of English 
words from their Latin origins. Ways of procedure 
will suggest themselves. One of the simplest is the 
calling for derivatives from the words as they occur 
in the text for the day’s translation. Hardly a word 
will be found which will not yield some English off- 
spring. The process can be reversed so as to require 
the giving of the Latin word from which the English 
word is derived. A further interesting exercise, one 
capable of exciting a lively rivalry on the part of the 
pupils, is the gradual building up through the term of 
a book of derivatives. For example, a page of a note- 
book is headed duco; during the week entries are made 
under this heading of all English words derived from 
or related to duco which the pupil meets with in his 
various classes and in his outside reading of books, 
magazines, or newspapers; at the end of the week— 
or of two weeks, if time presses,—the several lists are 
compared, corrected, and counted, and a new word is 
given out for the second page. In order to avoid the 
multiplying of notebooks it is a good plan to enter the 
vocabulary exercises in a section of the notebook for 
grammar recommended in a previous paper. 

The problem of time for the work on vocabulary 
need not disturb us. The word lists to be committed 
to memory are a regular part of the day’s assignment 
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in the first year, and in the succeeding years the five 
or six words required each day can be recited in two 
or three minutes. The other exercises suggested are 


The 


notebook is to be filled outside the recitation periods ; 


an integral part of the practice in translation. 


the examination of it need occupy only a few minutes 


Since it concerns 
equally the acquisition of an English vocabulary, a 


once a week or once in two weeks. 


scheme of co-operation with the teacher of English 
can be made the means at once of saving time, of in- 
creasing interest, and of adding greatly to the bene- 
ficial results sought by both departments. 


CURRENT HISTORY IN THE SCHOOLS 


By A. ]. HUTCHINS 
Head of the Department of History, Asheville High School 


In the year 1908 a superintendent of schools in one 
of the counties of this state dared to depart from the 
regular method of examination in history and asked 
two questions on current events. One of those ques- 
tions dealt with important legislation which had just 
been under consideration in Congress. A few days 
later a number of teachers of some years’ experience 
signified their intention of taking the matter up with 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction and 
asking for a new examination based solely upon the 
text of the adopted book. One teacher indignantly 
declared that it was unfair and that the superintend- 
ent had no right to make such departure. 

That was ten years ago. Today the State Board of 
Kxaminers prepares the examination and makes cur- 
rent history a large part of the examination on history 
or civics. No teacher of history would be considered 
efficient who has not learned to use current history as 
a means of giving life and purpose to his instruction 
in history. The progressive teacher of today often 
turns aside from the bare facts of a much compressed 
text-book and deals with things that are not written 
in books. The teaching of history should not be a 
mere recitation of facts, but should develop the ideals 
of patriotism, and just now should give a proper con- 
ception of the causes and aims of the present struggle. 
By the use of current history as a definite part of in- 
struction in schools, thousands of children who have 
little other chance of knowing just what the war is 
all about could be made to appreciate its meaning and 
purpose. Not only the students but parents, through 
the medium of the children, would get the facts that 
are often all too poorly understood. It is to be hoped 
that the school authorities of the state and counties 
will avail themselves of the splendid opportunity of 
thus reaching the public. 

For a number of years current events has been a 
definite part of the course in all classes in history in 
the Asheville High School. Last year two hundred 
and fifty students of the History Department did this 
work. This year the number is even larger. 

As a basis for the work we use the Literary Di- 


gest. Ome day each week all classes devote an entire 
period to the study of current questions with the Di- 
gest as text-book. Often, however, articles from other 
magazines are used to throw light on some question. 
The plan of recitation varies. At one time a general 
assignment of work is made to the entire class for 
study and report. Again one student or group of stu- 
dents will be assigned some special topics for report, 
and another student or group of students, another 
topic. This involves the use of other sources of in- 
This 
Occasionally the 
class is allowed to “browse”; that is, to read and re- 
port on the thing that each student likes best. This 


often reveals a wide range of interest varying from 


formation, the encyclopedia being used freely. 
gives direction and aim to the work. 


the topic on war work or politics to personal glimpses 
and humor. Debates have not been used in the classes 
for the reason that ample opportunity for such work 
is given in the four literary societies of the school. 

A single topic from a lesson last year will serve to 
illustrate the work. When the I. W. W.’s began their 
activities in opposition to our war program, the lead- 
ing article in the Digest dealt with this organization. 
We prepared a lesson on the I. W. W.’s and the labor 
unions. Some of the questions follow: 

1. Who are the I. W. W.’s? 
the organization of the I. W. 


Give an account of 
W.’s. Who is their 
leader? Number of members? 

2. What is the creed of the organization ? 

3. Are they pro-German in their activities ? 

4. Contrast the purpose of the I. W. W.’s and the 
labor unions. 

5. Organization of labor unions, leader, number of 
members ? 

6. What is the attitude of the unions toward the 
war ? 

7. What has labor to gain or lose in the war? 

For some of the information students were referred 
to an article in the encyclopedia in the school library. 
A vote in all of my classes last year showed that 

100 per cent of the students regarded Current History 


Continued on Page 27 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Tue Hicn Scuoor JouRNAL greets its readers, one 
and all, with the hope that each one has had a profitable 
vacation and may have a successful year. Many of 
this 
readers whom it welcomes to its circle of friends. 


those the Journal will reach month are new 
Our hope is that each and every one may find its 


monthly visits helpful and inspiring. 


UW Oh 
Speed up those high school boys who will soon be- 
come 18. Give every one a chance to get off twelve 
units of the usual college preparatory work in order 
that he may enter an S. A. T. C. unit in some college 
when his turn comes. 
UW) Oh 
There are at this moment innumerable cases of boys 
of eighteen years of age and over who failed to take 
advantage of the golden opportunity offered by the 
high schools to get ready for college entrance. Hun- 
dreds and thousands of them are now regretting this 
lost opportunity. THe JouRNAL would not call atten- 
tion to this sad fact except to point a moral for those 
now in high school. The emphasis which the National 
Government is putting on high school training for ad- 
mission to the S. A. T. C. units should banish all doubt 
as to what the patriotic duty of the high school boy is 


at this time. 
WW 


In the November election North Carolina will vote 
on a Constitutional Amendment providing for a school 


term of six months by state and county taxes. The 


proposed amendment simply provides that the word 
“six” shall be substituted for the word “four” in that 
clause of the Constitution now guaranteeing a term 


of four months. The issue is so simple and clear- 
cut that it cannot be misunderstood. There is no 
reason why any patriotic citizen should have to ask 
a single question in order to be enlightened as to 
what the issue really is. The whole provision is just 
as simple as it is here stated. Of course, the issue 
will carry, but let’s make the vote unanimous. 


ay 

When the National Government under the stress 
of war took up the matters of food production and 
conservation, conserving fuel, selling Liberty Bonds 
and War Saving Stamps, promoting the Red Cross, 
and stimulating other war activities, it did not have to 
look about to see what one governmental adjunct had 
an organization through which it could re: 4 out and 
touch every home and every person of the land. It 
naturally and properly turned to the public schools. 
And the government has not been disappointed in the 
response the schools and school workers have made to 
From Canada to Mexico, from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific, the response has been one of simple 
patriotic devotion. 


its appeals. 


The Government has a new pride 
in its public schools, and justly so. 

But the superintendent of schools, in addition to his 
usual routine work, has had to become food adminis- 
trator, leader in the Red Cross drive and in the W. S. 
5. campaign, and quite naturally so. In many cases 
his work has been more than doubled. The truth is, 
there are no busier people these days, outside of the 
army at the front, than the county superintendent of 
schools, who is measuring up to the responsibilities of 
his office. All well and good. But how long shall we 
be willing to let him carry the extra load without giv- 
ing him adequate clerical and supervisory assistance ?— 


N.W. W. 
OW @ 
Soldier Rehabilitation 


We may not like to think about it and we may try 
to convince ourselves that in some way the matter will 
Yet, if we are 
truly seeking to see our way through the problem, we 


be cared for by a kind Providence. 


must acknowledge that after the war there is bound to 
be a great number of disabled soldiers who will be in 
We 
are confronted right now with the question as to what 
we shall do with the disabled soldier. 

What does the returned man himself wish in the 
matter? Does he ask that his people and his govern- 
ment make him the object of their charity? Does he 
ask that for the rest of his life he be made to feel 


no condition to resume their former occupations. 
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that we consider him a necessary burden on our ex- 
No! The returned man asks only 
for a chance to prove himself as well able to “carry 
on” in civil life after the war as he was in the trenches 
and across No Man’s Land. He asks only that he 
may be treated as an equal in a democracy, that is, that 


pense account ? 


he may be given equality of opportunity to live his 
life. 

In recognition of this feeling on the part of the re- 
turned men the U. S. Government through the Federal 
Soard of Vocational Education is laying plans, and 
has already begun the work, whereby the disabled 
soldier, returning to civil life, may be so trained and 
so re-educated that he may feel himself once again a 
free American citizen and not a pauper, the object 
of a nation’s charity. 

Industry, scientific pursuits, commercial life will 
have need of great armies of men who have had just 
such training as this Federal Board is planning to 
What a 
How fine a spirit is manifest in 


provide for returned or disabled soldiers. 
chance for them! 
the very idea and plan! Surely here again is one of 
the tangible results of the fine feeling and finer action 
developed in the thought of men as the outgrowth of 
democracy. For the returned soldier the watchword 
will be, “Not Charity, but a Chance.”—L. A. W. 


mm 
God Save Our Men 


All Canada is singing a little prayer to the tune of 
“God Save the King,” that is, “America,” which ought 
to be more familiar and more used here in the United 
States. The Canadians usually sing it just after hav- 
ing sung their national hymn. 
just after singing America. 


We might well sing it 
Here it is: 


God save our splendid men, 
Bring them safe home again; 
God save our men! 

Keep them victorious, 
Patient and chivalrous; 
They are so dear to us, 
God save our men! 


Ud Oe We 


Louisiana’s Educational ‘Program 


Louisiana is making a determined effort to carry on 
in her educational program. State Superintendent, T. 
H. Harris, has just issued a circular to the parish 
school boards in which he urges them to support and 
to secure popular support at the polls of the three 


proposed amendments to the State Constitution as 





they relate to the public schools. These amendments 
will be voted on at this coming November election. 
The first is the Eastham amendment which would 
raise valuations to the 100 per cent basis. The second 
is the Hamley amendment and makes provision for a 
State school tax of one and one-half mills. According 
to estimates this would give Louisiana a state school 
fund of around $2,250,000. The third is the Byrue 
amendment which provides for a parish tax of one 
and one-half mills, except in New Orleans where the 
It is 
easy to see that Louisiana intends to raise a consider- 
ably larger amount of money for schools than it has 
ever done before. 


tax will be made two and three-quarter mills. 


It is interesting to speculate as to 
what some of our other southern states are planning 
to do in the way of a campaign for enlarged financial 
support for public education. 

The Louisiana legislature has acted fearlessly but 
wisely and well in its support of the public schools in 
having proposed these amendments. Have the legisla- 
tors misinterpreted the voices back home or will the 
citizens back up the good judgment of their law- 
makers? The public school eyes of the South will be 
on Louisiana in 


L. A. W. 


November to watch her decision.— 


DE WW 
Spelling and Writing in Rural Schools 


As supervisor of Rural Schools in Louisiana, Mr. 
Foote has engaged in a study of the ability of country 
children to spell and to write legibly in good form 
with speed, using the Ayres Spelling Scale and the 
Ayres Handwriting Scale as standards. 

The report indicates very clearly that while there is 
some difference in ability between the pupils in the 
small and those in the large schools in the abilities 
measured, yet the difference is not so great as many 
have supposed. 

In both subjects the same results as found by other 
investigators were found here, viz., there is a very 
considerable degree of overlapping in the ability of 
pupils in the different grades. This is another way of 
saying that in these subjects great individual differ- 
ences of ability were found in all grades. 

The report establishes certain tentative standards of 
work in these two subjects for the several different 
sizes of schools and for the different grades in these 
schools. Such a study is most valuable in that it does 
give to teachers a definite goal toward which to strive 
and makes it possible for them to have objective, con- 
crete evidence of the their efforts.— 
L. A. W. 


success of 
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THE STRANGER IN OUR MIDST 


By L. A. WILLIAMS 
The University of North Carolina 


We of the South pride ourselves upon our tra- 
ditional spirit of hospitality. We would be offended, 
if not insulted, were we to be told that the stranger 
within our city, town or little country community is 
neglected. The Southern home has a national reputa- 
tion for its spirit of friendliness, cordiality, good- 
fellowship. ‘To send a visitor away from our doors 
hungry or to allow a stranger to suffer from want 
while he lives in our midst violates every instinct and 
habit of our life. In matters material and physical 
we are justly proud of our Southern spirit and atti- 
tude toward the stranger. 

In a very real sense, nevertheless, we do not wel- 
come and we do not provide for the needs and the 
the In particular 
we do not pay attention, even, to the citizen who comes 


wants of stranger in our midst. 
to us from a foreign land, and that, too, to our own 
hurt. He comes to us not knowing our customs, ig- 
norant of our traditions, unable even to speak our 
language. He is hungry for all of them; he would 
gladly fill himself with even the husks of our Am- 
erican civilization, but we deny him even these. Here 
and there, by luck and chance, he picks up a few 
crumbs which fall from the master’s table in the form 
of slang, characteristic bits of clothing, money, crop 
farming, and the like, but he is never able to feel the 
nor to understand the charm of 


Much 
less has he been able to catch the spirit of American- 


thrill from “Dixie,” 
Sidney Lanier or the stalwart courage of Lee. 


ism and to understand how once there was a North 
and a South but now there is only one united body of 
citizens with no line of separation between them. 
There may be, perhaps there is, a very real and 
perfectly good reason for our apathy toward the for- 
eigner, the stranger in our midst; for it is apathy, 
We do not look 
upon the foreigner as an enemy, necessarily, but only 


thoughtlessness, and not hostility. 


as an alien, some one who knows us not and whom 
we do not know. So gradually and so slowly has he 
filtered in, so easily and in such small numbers has he 
percolated through our Southern communities that 
we have hardly been cognizant of his coming. 
we do not have many large industrial centers he has 
not found it advantageous to come to us in groups 
One here and a few there, some this 
year and others next year, have settled in our midst 


Since 


and colonize. 


and no one has noticed, no one has cared. 
It is most unfortunate that such has been the case, 
for we do have so great a need for folks in the South. 


With our broad acres and our great untilled areas we 
could care for twice and thrice the number of citi- 
zens we now have. But no inducement is offered, no 
pains are taken to show them the ways of our life, 
and to set before them the free, untrammelled mode 
of life and living which the United States as a whole 
and our section of it in particular offers to the well- 
behaved stranger. 

School authorities, both officials and teachers, have 
been especially neglectful of the opportunities afforded 
them for the Americanization of the foreign element 
in our population. The foreign children are found in 
no great and overwhelming numbers in our schools, 
and the question has not loomed large to those who 
So the foreigner, 
hungry to know about the United States, eager to 
become a part of it, has not been noticed. We have 
not been hospitable in good Southern style toward 
feeding the stranger in our midst with a plenty of 
Americanized patriotism. 

But is this element in our Southern life and civili- 
zation a negligible one? Can we afford to think that 
our only problem here is the problem of teaching the 
meaning of democracy to the negro? 


have had the schools in charge. 


Does the for- 
eign element in the South hold a challenge to the ideal- 
ism and realism of our social and educational life? 
Is it true that the number of foreigners in the South 
is negligible and we need pay no particular attention 
to the problem of teaching the meaning of the New 
Freedom, and the significance of World Democracy? 

As an illustration, and to localize the question, take 
the situation in 39 cities of North Carolina of over 
2,500 inhabitants in respect to these strangers in their 
There are in these North Carolina commun- 
ities, according to the 1910 census, 3,539 residents 
native born of foreign parents and 3,148 foreign born 
of foreign parents,—a total of 7,687 strangers to Am- 
erican customs, traditions, ideals, and purposes. Of 


midst. 


this number 1,117 are males of voting age, native 
born of foreign parents, and 1,627 are males of voting 
age, born in foreign countries; that is, 2,744 males of 
voting age who have not been fed with the plan, pur- 
pose, and machinery of our United States government. 
More than this,—of the 1,627 males of voting age born 
in foreign countries only 639 of them (less than 40 per 
cent) are known to be naturalized. Even more to be 
considered is the fact that 220 of these foreign-born 
males of voting age have to be counted in as swelling 
the total of our number of illiterates; that is to say, 
some 10 per cent of the foreign ctizens in our North 
Carolina cities can neither read nor write. 

Such is our immediate problem, not sensational and 
not alarming, to be sure. In the aggregate these 
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strangers within our gates do not make up any start- 
ingly large percentage of our population. On the 


whole, too, they are an industrious, thrift-loving, 
highly respected, and well-informed body of folks. A 
considerable number of them have come to us with 
high ideals and lofty purposes. 
try to translate for them these lofty sentiments and 
noble purposes of theirs into the life and customs of 


It is our mission to 


twentieth century United States. Are we spelling out 
for them Americanism in ways they can understand 
and are willing to appropriate ? 

Yet, after all, this present problem is but the begin- 
ning of the great and ever-increasing problem which 
will confront us after this war is over. The question 
of the newcomer from across the seas looms large on 
the horizon of the new day which is coming to us with 
the new vision of world relations. 

It is highly important to us as a section and as 
United States citizens to consider seriously and con- 
structively how we shall prepare to attack the prob- 
lem of helping the stranger from foreign lands to 
catch the vision which we see so clearly and are 
trying to work out objectively in the plans and 
policies of our national life. It is inevitable that when 
we are free to go our individual ways once more there 
will be a tremendous influx of Europeans and Asiatics 
to our shores. It is equally inevitable that with our 
expanding industrial life here in the South, and with 
our almost limitless and inexhaustible opportunities 
for agricultural pursuits, we shall become the centre 
toward which these millions eager for a fair field and 
a full opportunity will gravitate. 

Certainly, if this is not inevitable in the nature of 
things, we ought to take immediate steps to make it 
so. No man can ride over this state in spring or fall 
and fail to recognize that in order to realize upon our 
responsibilities as well as opportunities the one thing 
What is 
true of this state is equally true of every other South- 


we need more than any other is more folks. 


ern state, and to the end that we ‘as a section may 
play our full and just part in the reconstruction of a 
world broken and suffering from the ravages of a 
mad nation. We must induce the foreigner to come 
to us and then see to it that he is given a chance to 
enter into his heritage. We shall not fail in our civic 
and educational duty any more than we have in our 
military duty. We must not fail for all the world has 
its eyes on us now and looks forward with confidence 
to the day when we shall carry on in civil life with the 
same thoroughness and utter self-devotion that we-are 
now manifesting in our war program. 

We must, therefore, begin at once to study our field 


of action. We must look to the tools with which we 





are to work to see if they are appropriate and ade- 
quate for the task. We must examine our methods to 
see if they will reach our objectives and make it pos- 
The personnel of 
our forces as well as the preparation and fitness of 
our commanders and leaders need our constant care 
from this time forth. It is laid upon us that we must 
accept a policy of unified command and map out with 
care and foresight our plan of campaign, not trusting 
to good luck in the hope that in some way we shall 
muddle through. What shall we do with the stranger 
in our midst? 


sible to consolidate our positions. 


Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, in an 
A., in Pittsburgh this past 
summer, had this to say as a partial reply to the ques- 


address before the N. E. 


tion of what the teacher and the schoolman can do 
for the foreigner : 

“And now let me ask you to make some new de- 
terminations, not merely that we shall prosecute this 
war to a finish and to a glorious end, but that you 
shall make this war of use to America. It will be loss 
enough; but it is a great challenge—a supreme chal- 
lenge. It challenges every instinct that we have; it 
challenges all the fiber that we have; it challenges our 
ability to sacrifice, our ability to organize, our ability 
to think clearly ; it challenges our self-respect and our 
Let me ask you to make these determ- 
inations if you will: That we shall teach the Ameri- 


sense of honor. 


can what Americanism is, and that we shall teach the 
American what Americanism is not. And the burden 
of doing that must fall largely upon the teachers whom 
Under what 
What is this Americanism? It 
is not internationalism ; it is the most intense national- 
ism, because through this nation mankind is to be 
Americanism is not pacifism, because Ameri- 


you represent. What god do you serve? 


flag do you march? 


served. 
canism is courage, and there can be no such thing as 
manhood or womanhood without courage. Ameri- 
canism is not cynicism; it is enthusiasm. American- 
ism is not indifference; it is purpose. It is not being 
carried away with the idea that there is some guiding 
fate that will lead us in some mysterious way into the 
happy land. It is a consciousness through our whole 
being that things can be achieved by work and by will, 
and that is the lesson that you are to carry—that you 
are carrying, that you are preaching every day to the 
children of America. 

“And how can you do it? You can do it by teach- 
ing American history in the American tongue, by giv- 
ing American standards, by letting American boys and 
girls know that the history of the United States is not 
a mere series of fugitive incidents, remote, separated, 
unrelated, but is a philosophy going through the his- 
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tory of 140 years; by teaching them that those men in 
America are noble who contribute to the elevation of 
American ideals, and that those men are ignoble who 
do not add to the march of this philosophy of man- 
kind. 7 

“And it is your function to be the preachers of this 
gospel, to so surround your children with the sense 
of justice that they will realize that the United States 
stands for a principle that is worth fighting for; that 
man has been coming up through thousands of years; 
that he has gone through one period of subjection after 
another but that he has at last lifted his head up above 
and is looking around and finds that the great struggle 
that he has made through the years was a struggle that 
the human being might have justice on the face of this 
globe; and now because he has liberty in his hands— 
because he has the right to determine his own destiny— 
now the day of freedom is at hand, and he can make 
this world what he wants it to be. That is your great 
work, and surely there never was a greater responsi- 
bility cast upon any body of people in. the world.” 


THE RESULT OF AN INVESTIGATION 
OF SIXTEEN FIRST-YEAR 
LATIN BOOKS* 


By LAWRENCE L. LOHR, JR., A. M. 


In working out a plan at the University School of 
Education for devising a Latin Form Test for use in 
high school classes, it was decided as one step in the 
plan to make an investigation of the first-year Latin 
books used in our high schools for the purpose of 
finding out which topics in first-year Latin received 


the greatest amount of emphasis. This plan was car- 


ried out and the results were used in determining to 
some extent the forms that are to be used in that test. 
\ltogether, sixteen first-year Latin books were ex- 


amined.+ The results of the investigation seemed to 


indicate that there is a wide difference of opinion 


*This study was completed by Mr. Lohr at the University 
of North Carolina just previous to his entering the service of 
the United States Army. 

* Collar and Daniell, First Year Latin. 

D’Ooge, Latin for Beginners. 

Gunnison and Harley, Latin for the First Year. 
Smith, Latin Lessons. 

Bain, First Latin Book 

Pearson, Essentials of Latin 

B. C. Smith, Elements of Latin. 

Kirtland and Rogers, /ntroduction to Latin. 
Nutting, 4 Latin Primer. 

Bennett, First Year Latin. 

Montgomery, A Year in Latin. 

Roberts and Rolfe, Essential Latin Lessons. 
Scott, Elementary Latin. 

Hale, A First Latin Book. 

Moulton, /ntroductory Latin. 

Janes and Jenks, Bellum Helveticum. 


among the various authors as to the importance of 
some of the topics treated. 

These results are made the basis of this separate 
study for the purpose of showing to teachers or others 
who may be interested just how the different topics 
are treated in the different text-books. Just the facts 
are to be given; there will be no attempt to indicate 
which topics should or should not be emphasized in 
the class-room. This will have to be determined by 
each teacher individually. 

The following plan of work was carried out in mak- 
ing the investigation: 
each text-book the total number of lessons spent on 
There were found to be 
about forty different topics treated in the text-books, 


From the table of contents in 
each topic was ascertained. 


including such topics as demonstrative pronouns, 
fourth declension, periphrastic conjugation, numerals, 
etc. The average number of lessons spent on each 
topic was then obtained by dividing the total number 
of lessons by sixteen, which was the number of books 
examined. 

The results show that there was a fairly uniform 
opinion as to the’ value of the different declensions. 
The first declension received a total of 29 lessons, dis- 
tributed among the different books in amounts ranging 
from one lesson in one book to four lessons in another. 
The second declension received a total of 42 lessons 
ranging likewise from one lesson in one book to four 
in another. There was some difference, however, in 
the time alloted to the third declension. In one book 
it had only two lessons, while in another it had nine, 
and in another, thirteen. 


The fourth and fifth declensions each received in al- 


It had a total of 77 lessons. 


most every book exactly one lesson apiece. 

There was also a considerable uniformity of opin- 
ion about the value of the four regular conjugations. 
The first received a total of 42 lessons; the second, 36 
lessons; the third, 30 lessons; and the fourth, 24 les- 
There is a regular dropping off in the amount 
of time devoted to each successive conjugation, evi- 
dently because it was thought that after the first one 
and the second one had been mastered, the others 


sons. 


would be easier for the pupils. 

The verb sum had a total of 30 lessons ranging from 
one lesson in five different books to five lessons in one 
book. Compounds of sum however, did not receive 
very much emphasis. In several of the books they 
were allotted one-half a lesson, and in no book did 
they have more than two lessons. 
of 12 lessons. 


They had a total 


Of the pronouns, the demonstratives uniformly re- 
ceived the greatest amount of space. They had a total 
of thirty-one lessons, or an average number of about 
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two lessons per book. The other pronouns had totals 


as follows: interrogative 10, relative 14, personal 13, 
reflexive 8, intensive 6, and indefinite 13. The reflexive 
pronouns were not treated in two of the books, and 
likewise the intensive. pronouns were not treated in 
three of the books. For all of these, except the dem- 


onstratives, there was an average of less than one 
lesson per book. 

The adjectives of the first and second declension 
had a total of 23 lessons ; those of the third declension 
also had a total of 23 lessons. Possessive adjectives 
had a total of 12 lessons; irregular adjectives, 17 les- 
sons; the comparison of adjectives had a total of 32 
lessons, just twice as much as the comparison of ad- 
verbs which had a total of 16 lessons. 

The passive voice and the subjunctive mood were 
two topics receiving an unusual amount of space. The 
former had a total of 70 lessons and the latter a total 
of 76 lessons. There was some difference of opinion, 
however, about the amount of time that should be de- 
voted to the study of each of these topics. The passive 
low lessons in one of the 


voice received as as two 


books while in another it received nine lessons. In 
most of the books the space allotted was about four 
or five lessons. The subjunctive mood also dropped 
to as low as two lessons in one book and received eight 
lessons in. another. On the whole it received slightly 
more attention than the passive voice. 

Numerals on the average received slightly over one 
lessons in each book ; participles had an average of an 
even two lessons per book. The gerund in only one 
book received as high as two lessons, while in the other 
books it had only as much as one-half a lesson or a 
whole lesson. In one of the books it was not treated 
at all. The supine in no book had over one lesson, it 
being about equally divided between one lesson and 
one-half lesson per book. In four of the books it was 
not treated at all. 

Deponent verbs had a total of 20 lessons, in one 
book there being as high as three lessons. In most of 
them, however, there was only one. The periphrastic 
conjugation was not treated at all in six of the books; 
in two of them it received one-half a lesson, and in 
eight it had an even one lesson; altogether it had a 
total of nine lessons in the sixteen books. Impersonal 
verbs, too, were not given any space in six of the 
books, while in the others it never had over one les- 
son. It had a total number of 8 lessons, one less than 
the periphrastic conjugation had. 

The irregular verbs received considerably more at- 
tention. They had a total of 54 lessons ranging from 
On an 
average they received about 3.5 lessons per book. The 


two lessons in one book to seven in another. 


third conjugation verbs in io received an exact average 
of one lesson per book. 

The imperatives and the infinitives each received 
about the same amount of emphasis, having an aver- 
age of about one lesson per book. 

“When all the topics are grouped together according 
to the parts of speech to which they belong, it is found 
that the different parts of speech received the follow- 
ing amount of emphasis: 
Part of Speech 


Adverbs 


Total No. Lessons 


Numerals 
Adjectives 
Pronouns 
Nouns 
Verbs 

Of course almost all of the emphasis in the study 
of the verbs is laid on the regular conjugations, active 
and passive voices, indicative and subjunctive moods, 
and a few of the irregular verbs. 

These are the facts as found by investigating the 
books in actual use in our high schools. To many they 
will seem rather dry and uninteresting, but to the 
thoughtful teacher they may have much real value. 
Certainly it is evident that too much stress should not 
be placed on certain topics that have often served only 
to make the course in beginners’ Latin unnecessarily 
difficult. 

There is a growing tendency to include in the first 
year’s work in Latin a study of only those topics 
which will be of immediate value to the pupil in read- 
ing Caesar. Beyond this it seems unnecessary to take 

And it is in the furtherance 
idea that this study has been made. 


the beginner. of this 

From this study it is evident that there is a great 
difference of opinion as to the relative value of some 
of the topics. Consequently, in the light of this dis- 
would be for a teacher to follow 
slavishly the plan followed by a given author in his 


covery, it foolish 


text-book if that book does not conform to general 
opinion in regard to such topics. 


This study has been made for the purpose of show- 


ing the consensus of opinion among the leading writers 
of first-year Latin text-books, and as such it may be 
of value in helping Latin teachers when planning their 
year’s work to give a proper distribution of time to 
the different topics studied in first-year Latin. 

It is an 
imperative principle of action, which statesmen will 
henceforth ignore at their peril. 


“Self-determination” is not a mere phrase. 


We cannot have gen- 
eral peace for the asking, nor by the arrangements of 
a peace conterence.—Wooprow WILSON. 
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STUDENTS’ ARMY TRAINING CORPS 
By H. W. CHASE 


In some four hundred colleges throughout’ the 
country Student Army Training Corps units are now 
their Institutions which 
have been training leaders for peace are consecrating 


completing organization. 
their resources to the task of training leaders for war. 
Dormitories have become barracks; the free contacts, 
the educative leisure, of student life, have given place 
to the organization and the intensity of military life. 

The idea underlying the Students’ Army Training 
It is that 
of utilizing the plants and faculties of the colleges to 


Corps is as simple as it is comprehensive. 


train men for specialized work and for leadership in 
the army, by rapid-fire, intensive courses. 
c” 


the vocational section, is open to registrants who have 


There are two sections of the “S. A. T. One, 


at least a grammar school education. Those who en- 
roll in this section are given short and highly practical 
courses of eight weeks in such specialties as telephone 
and radio work, various mechanical branches, through 
a long list of subjects. This, as well as the collegiate 
section later to be described, is under the control of 
the Committee on Education and Special Training, 
which is made up of both military men and civilians. 
Registrants who are not prepared to enter college and 
who wish to fit themselves for specialized army ser- 
vice should apply to the local boards for further in- 
A remarkable opportunity is afforded such 
men to learn a trade which they can pursue not only 


formation. 


in the army but later in civilian life. 
a. 


In the first place, 


The plan of the collegiate section of the S. A. 
has been somewhat misunderstood. 
this section is open only to registrants who are pre- 
pared to enter college. This means, in our section of 


the country, a minimum of twelve units. Second, 
various newspaper articles to the contrary notwith- 
standing, a student who was not quite eighteen on 
T. C. as soon 


He must wait 


September 12 cannot enroll in the S. A. 
as he reaches his eighteenth birthday. 
until the government orders a registration in which he 
is included. Third, students who were not registrants 
on September 12 may, in the majority of institutions, 
take S. A. T. C. courses, and receive at least part time 
military. instruction, paying their own expenses and 
furnishing their own equipment. Fourth, registrants 
who are not at this time fully prepared to enter col- 
lege may enter S. A. T. C. units at the beginning of 
any quarter after their entrance requirements are 
completed. If sent to camp in the meantime, they may 
apply for transfer to an S. A. T. C. unit. 


In order to get clear about the S. A. T. C., one must 


realize that students enrolled in such units in the col- 
lege are in no sense in an exempted or deferred class. 
They are, in the first place, privates in the army of the 
United States, subject to military discipline in all its 
This is fundamental. . They do not play at 
being soldiers; they are soldiers. Discipline is abso- 
lutely in the hands of the military authorities. Ab- 
sences from class, for example, are punished by them, 
Overstaying of leave is 
judged precisely as at the cantonments. The students 
are subject to call to the cantonments just as are their 
friends who remain at home. At any given time, as 
large a proportion of S. A. T. C. students as of their 
It may 
happen, indeed, that a member of an S. A. T. C. unit 
may reach a camp more quickly from the college than 
had he stayed at home, as the character of men desired 
by the army at a given time rather than the order 
number is a determining feature in the transfer. Thus, 
the inembers of the S. A. T. C. units have accepted 
voluntary induction into the army, and are privates in 
no way on a different footing from privates at any of 
the camps from the date of this acceptance. Their 
week's work consists of eleven hours of military drill 
and forty-two hours of class-room instruction and 
supervised study. Their day begins at six in the 
Those pf us who 
are not too old to recall our college days may realize 


forms. 


not by the college officials. 


friends at home will be called to the camps. 


morning and ends at ten at night. 


the transformation wrought by such a program. 

From time to time, the War Department will send to 
the colleges calls for a certain number of men, just as 
it sends them to the local boards. Naturally, the calls 
made on the colleges will be more specialized than 
those made on the local boards. That is, a call made 
on a local board is for a certain number of men, and 
the order numbers of registrants under the jurisdiction 
of the board determine who shall go. The calls on the 
college, on the other hand, will be for a certain num- 
ber of men who are considered capable of entering 
officers’ training schools, or technical courses of in- 
struction. Calls will also be made for men not deemed 
capable of advancing to positions of responsibility, 
and such men will be sent into the ranks. The selec- 
tions will be made by the military and the collegiate 
authorities, on the basis of every scrap of information 
available about the man concerned. Since the army 
must have engineers and physicians, men who show 
exceptional capacity in such lines may be assighed to 
continue their studies, but still as privates, and under 
intensive conditions. 

There are in the army personnel officers whose 
motto is “the right man in the right place.” It.is their 
business to see that every man is assigned to that 











form of service in which he will be most useful. An 
expert telephone operator, for example, would obvi- 
ously be of more value in operating his instrument 
than in shooting a rifle. The colleges have now be- 
come personnel organizations on a vast scale—organi- 
zations which go the personnel officer one better in 
that they not only select men but train them, and in 
that they substitute for his single interview intimate 
contact with men from many points of view over a 
Their task is now to train men for 
the army. The War Department, basing its judg- 
ments on very convincing facts, has decided that the 
sort of men turned out by the college is the sort of men 
to whom it must look for leadership in the army. It 
has looked on the college product and found it good. 
Like Oliver Twist, it wants more. It cannot, of course, 
get more of precisely the same sort of thing it has 
been getting from the colleges; the exemption of col- 
lege students in order that they might finish their 
courses in the old way would be in the highest de- 
But it thinks so highly of the 
product that it has asked the colleges to do their ut- 
most to help turn out trained men as quickly as pos- 


period of weeks. 


gree undemocratic. 


sible in order that America may carry through its 
great task effectively and soon. 

The status of non-S. A. T. C. students in S. A. T. C. 
institutions, and some of the relations of the high 
schools to the organization, will be dealt with in a 
second paper. 


TEACHERS’ ASSEMBLY 


PROGRAM OF GENERAL SESSIONS, RALEIGH, N. C. 
NOVEMBER 27, 28, 29, 1918 

Just as the details of the program of the Teachers’ 
\ssembly were about complete some readjustments be- 
came necessary in order to accomodate some of the 
out-of-state speakers. For the reason that some of 
these minor adjustments are still pending, the complete 
program cannot be given now in all of its details. 
However, it will be substantially as follows, with some 
additions to be made after the aforesaid details have 
been adjusted : 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 27TH 

4:00 P. M.—First Business Meeting. 

8:00 P. M.—General Session. 

(1) Address of Welcome and Response. 

(2) Address by Dr. Paul H. Hanus, of Harvard 

University. 
Presentation of Service Flag in honor of -the 

North in the National 

Service. 


(3) 


Carolina Teachers 
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THursDAY, NOVEMBER 28TH 
12:00 M.—Thanksgiving Service. 
(1) 
(2) Sermon. 
8:00 P. M.—General Session. 
(1) President’s Address. 
(2) Address by Dr. C. A. Prosser, of Washington. 


Special Music. 


Fripay, NOVEMBER 29TH 

12:00 M.—Business Meeting. 

(1) Election of Officers. 

(2) Report of Committees, and other business. 

8:00 P. M.—General Session—Patriotic Night. 

(1) Address by Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States 

Commissioner of Education. 

(2) Address by a statesman and scholar of inter- 
national reputation whose name we are not 
privileged to announce at this time. 

(3) Other Addresses. 

The officials of the Assembly feel that they have been 
fortunate in securing such a list of able speakers as 
will appear before the Teachers’ Assembly this year. 

Dr. Hanus, Professor of School Administration in 
Harvard University, is one of the foremost educational 
writers and thinkers of America. He is the author 
of many books and pamphlets on educational sub- 
Two of his best known books are, “Educa- 
tional Aims and Educational Values” and “A Modern 
School.” Both of these have been widely read by 
North Carolina teachers. He is a gifted writer, and 
a forceful and inspiring speaker. 

Dr. C. A. Prosser, Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion for the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
provided for under the Smith-Hughes act of 1917, is 
one of the most vigorous thinkers and prolific writers 
on the subject of vocational education in America. 
He is the author of a number of books and numerous 
pamphlets. 

Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States Commissioner of 
Education needs no introduction to any North Caro- 
lina audience. 

In addition to the speakers whose names are given 
above, two others should be mentioned. Mr. Waldo, 
who travels for the National Education Association, 
will be present to discuss the subject of salaries and 
fees, and the matter of membership for the N. E. A. 
Also, Miss Grace Day, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has been secured. Miss Day holds an im- 
portant position in elementary education in Teachers 
College. 

In order to give variety to the programme of the 
general sessions, provision is being made to intersperse 


jects. 
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each program with community singing and war films. 
The musical features will be under the direction of 
Prof. Gustav Hagedorn. Mr. Hagedorn has been asked 
by the President of the Assembly to invite each of the 
colleges of Raleigh to provide a short program of a 
few minutes for a general session. This program will 
be rendered at the beginning of each meeting. For the 
community singing slides will be provided, so that 
each song can be thrown on the screen for the entire 
audience as was done when Prof. Dykema addressed 
the Assembly two years ago. 

The Bureau of Community Service of the State De- 
partment of Education has been requested to secure a 
number of the war films showing fighting at the front 
and our preparations for war to be used at the general 
sessions. These features will not be overworked, but 
will be used only to add variety —N. W. W. 


FOOD AND THE SCHOOLS 


THE UNITED STATES FOOD ADMINISTRATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The United States Food Administration, like other 
governmental agencies for winning the war, has sought 
the co-operation of the teachers and pupils of the 
schools in carrying out its program. That program 
has been based on an appeal to the intelligence of the 


people looking to a voluntary support. The success of 
this appeal has been most gratifying, as the year’s re- 
sult clearly shows. The schools will be asked during 
the coming year to continue their help. 

Co-operation with the colleges was the first step 
leading to the present program. It was the hope that 
they, through the departments of home economics or 


special courses, might give to college women a sufh- 
cient training to enable them to be leaders in com- 
munity food work. This hope proved well-founded. 
Forty thousand enrolled in the food courses. Twenty 
thousand certificates were issued to those completing 
the prescribed work. The lesson had been issued 
weekly in mimeographed form. Considerations of 
convenience and increased demand led to the decision 
to have the revised lessons printed. This has been 
done. The book is published for the Food Adminis- 
tration on competitive bid by Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, who will have the distribution of it. The price 
is eighty cents. The title of the manual is “Food and 
the War.” The authors are Katharine Blunt, Ph. D., 
Professor of Food Chemistry, The University of Chi- 
cago, and Elizabeth C. Sprague, Professor of Home 
Economics, University of Kansas. 

While the college lessons were being distributed, 
high school teachers began to ask that a suitable set 


should be prepared for high school use. To meet this 
increasing demand from the schools, it was decided 
to have a book prepared for teachers of high and ele- 
mentary school, high school pupils and the general 
public. This book is published for the Food Admin- 
istration on competitive bid by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, who will have charge of its distribution. The 
price, it is stipulated, shall not exceed twenty-five 
cents. The title of the book is “Food Guide for War 
Service at Home.” The authors are Katharine Blunt, 
of the University of Chicago; Frances L. Swain, of 
the Chicago Normal School, and Florence Powder- 
maker, of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. A laboratory manual for high school cooking 
classes is being published and will be ready about 
October first. This is being prepared by Elizabeth C. 
Sprague, of the University of Kansas, and Genevieve 
Fisher, of Ames, Iowa. 

The National Education Association Commission on 
the Emergency in Education and the National Edu- 
cation Association at the Pittsburg meeting passed 
a resolution asking the Food Administration to pre- 
pare material for the schools and to call in a body of 
representative school authorities to advise as to the 
general policy toward the schools. The N. E. A. reso- 
lution is as follows: 

“The Association recommends that the United 
States Food Administration prepare in a form suitable 
for use in elementary schools, and particularly in the 
upper grades, lessons and material supplementary to 
existing courses, which will promote the program of 
food conservation. It is further recommended that 
the Food Administration call to its assistance repre- 
sentative school authorities familiar with the capaci- 
ties of children of the different grades to constitute 
an Advisory Council for the Food Administration in 
the preparation of material designed for school use.” 

In compliance with this request an Advisory Coun- 
cil was appointed as follows: William Bishop Owen, 
Principal, Chicago Normal College, Chairman; Miss 
Adelaide Steele Baylor, 515 W. 121 Street, New York 
City; Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, Denver, Colorado; Mrs. H. 
W. Calvin, Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C.; 
Philander P. Claxton, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.; Mr. Randal J: Condon, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio; Emma Con- 
ley, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin ; 
Mr. J. W. Crabtree, Secretary of the N. E. A., 1400 
Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C.; Miss Char- 
lotte P. Ebbets, State Normal School, Santa Barbara, 
California; Miss Genevieve Fisher, State Agricultural 
College, Ames, Iowa; Mr. John H. Francis, Superin- 
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tendent of Schools, Columbus, Ohio (Address, Bureau 
of Education, Washington, D. C.) ; Mr. E. G. Gowans, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Miss Irma Gross, High School Teacher, 
(maha, Nebraska; Mr. Joseph M. Gwinn, Super- 
intendent of Schools, New Orleans, Louisiana; Miss 
Katherine M. Hardy, Supervisor of Household Eco- 
nomics, Public Schools, Dayton, Ohio; Mr. Frank M. 
Harper, Superintendent of Schools, Raleigh, North 
Carolina; Miss Essie Heyle, Supervisor of Household 
\rts, Kansas City, Missouri; Mr. M. B. Hillegas, Com- 
missioner of Education, Montpelier, Vermont; Mr. 
Linnaeus N. Hines, Superintendent of Schools, Craw- 
fordsville, Indiana ; Miss Emma §. Jacobs, Director of 
Domestic Science, Public Schools, Washington, D. C.; 
Mr. Fred L. Keeler, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Lansing, Michigan; Mr. A. A. Kincan- 
non, Superintendent of Schools, Memphis, Tennes- 
see; Mr. Clarence D. Kingsley, High School Inspector, 
State Boston, Massachusetts; Mr. Uel W. 
Lamkin, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Jefferson City, Missouri; Mr. W. E. Maddock, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Butte, Montana; Mrs. Margaret 


House, 


S. McNaught, Commissioner of Elementary Schools, 
Sacramento, California; Mr. Jesse H. Newlon, Super- 
tendent of Schools, Lincoln, Nebraska; Mrs. Alice P. 
Norton, United States Food Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Mrs. Josephine Preston, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Olympia, Washing- 
ton; Miss Anna Richardson, Department of House- 
hold Arts, Houston, Texas; 
Miss Grace Schermerhorn, Supervisor of Household 
\rts, 500 Park Avenue, New York City; Mr. C. G. 
Schulz, State Superintendent of Education, St. Paul, 
Minnesota; Mr. M. P. Shawkey, State Superintend- 
ent of Free Schools, Charleston, West Virginia; Mr. 
Frank W. 


Lewiston, Idaho; Miss Jenny H. Snow, Supervisor of 


University of Texas, 


Simmonds, Superintendent of Schools, 
Household Arts, care of Board of Education, Tribune 
Building, Chicago; Mr. Reed B. Teitrick, Deputy 
Superintendent of Public 
Pennsylvania; Mr. E. 


Instruction, Harrisburg, 
L. Thurston, Superintendent of 
D. C.; Mr. Robert H. Wilson, 
Public Instruction, Okla- 


homa City, Oklahoma; Mr. Isaac O. Winslow, Super- 


Schools, Washington, 
State Superintendent of 


intendent of Schools, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Two books are in preparation for the elementary 
schools. They are being written by Eva March Tap- 
pan for the upper grades and Katharine Elizabeth 
Dopp for the lower grades. Further notice of these 
books will be given at an early date. 

The Food Administration and the schools are now 
in active co-operation on a definite school program of 





All school teachers 
will welcome this practical and economical program. 


food conservation to win the war. 


MARKS OF A GOOD EXAMINATION 
By L W. RAPER 


A committee from a class in methods of teaching 
in high schools at the University of North Carolina 
in the summer session has made up the following list 
of helpful rules for measuring results of high-school 
teaching as tested by examination: 

1. Should be objective, if possible. 

2. Must be by standard scale or standard examina- 
tion if possible, in order to learn how class compares 
with other pupils in other schools. 

3. There must be more to do in examination period 
than fastest pupil can do in time allotted, sometimes 
it is well to have the time used by each pupil indicated 
on each paper instead. 

4. Desirable for teachers to take examination be- 
fore they give it to the pupils in order to discover the 
difficulties and weak points in it. 

5. Examination should be written in most cases; al- 
though a good oral review may be of very great value, 
especially the daily review preceding each recitation. 

6. Usually no selection of questions by the pupil 
should be permitted and he should answer them in 
order given. 


7. The examination should be arranged in a psy- 
chological manner with some sequence in ease and 
thought. 


3egin with the easiest problem set. 

8. Examination must test for essentials rather than 
non-essentials—no catches nor unusual! difficulties to 
be included. 

9. Regard the examination as a review lesson by 
which to clinch important acquisitions that will be 
needed in daily life. 

10. These written examinations should be relatively 
frequent, not less than once a month during the school 
year. Short written quizzes of from five to fifteen 
minutes will be given once or more often a week. 

11. Pupils need not be informed beforehand about 
such tests. They should be ready for them at any 
time. 

12. Examinations should be adapted to type of 
learning for which we are testing such as knowledge, 
habits, and ideals. 

13. Questions should be weighed, if possible. More 
may be given for answers to some questions than 
others. 

14. Papers should be graded within next two days 
after examination, if at all possible, the same hour 
frequently for part-period examinations or quizzes. 
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15. All pupils should know exactly where they 
stand in rank from lowest to highest on the test— 
how many pupils are above and below them. 

16. All pupils should be required to begin and stop 
at given signals. 

17. Test for ideals as well as for knowledge, un- 
derstanding, thinking ability and application. (See 
Rule 12.) 

18. Arrange seating to avoid cheating, and put 
pupils on their honor to obtain accurate measures of 
their work. 

19. Correct all answers to a question before pro- 
ceeding to the next, if possible, in order to keep in 
mind what each pupil does on each question. 

20. Test pupils on weak points—(but not on non- 
essentials). 

21. Tests should frequently reproduce the condi- 
tions which will confront the child in actual life. Test 
for application to life situations. 

22. When possible the review should relate one fact 
logically with other facts. 

23. Require that all answers to questions be concise. 

24. The test should be so conducted as to show the 
real relative abilities of the students, their strong 
points and especially their needs. 

25. The test should be considered a regular class ex- 
ercise, not something unusual. 

26. Tests should be as brief as possible to cover the 
main points in the subject matter. 

27. The test questions should be framed to discover, 
if possible, why the pupils fail to make progress. 

28. The papers should frequently be graded by com- 
parison, especially in the social sciences, using a five- 
point scale and five piles of papers. The letters A, 
B, C, D, E are recommended as marks. The percent- 
ages of pupils who will normally in the long run ob- 
tain each mark are as follows: A 7 per cent, B 24 per 
cent, C 38 per cent, D 24 per cent and E 7 per cent. 

29. In marking, make as fine gradations as practical. 
At least five grades are possible. 

30. Record the results of the tests so that they will 
be significant. The records should indicate just where 
failure or progress lies. 


BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


CALDWELL anp EIKENBERRY. Generar Sci- 
ENCE. Revised Edition. Pp. xii + 404. Ginn & 
Co., 1918. 

A common criticism of the first edition of this ex- 
cellent text on general science was to the effect that 
it was too brief and consequently did not permit ade- 
quate treatment of certain very commonly experi- 


enced scientific phenomena. This’ revised edition 
meets the criticism fully as it is a text of over four 
hundred pages furnishing an ample amount of work 
for a full year’s course in general science. 

There no longer exists any occasion for high schools 
to fail to give their students a thoroughly good and 
excellently planned course in general science on the 
plea that there is no good textbook. The authors 
have adopted and worked out by experimentation the 
very best and latest ideas and principles on the teach- 
ing of general science and have incorporated them in 
this text. Students using the book will not get the 
feeling that they have “taken” physics, or chemistry, 
or botany, but they will have discovered that nature 
is a wonderful mother, to understand whose work- 
ings and laws is to have gained power, knowledge, 
and enjoyment in life. With such an introduction to 
the scientific field students in high school come to de- 
velop a real and vital interest in the differentiated 
types of scientific study. 

It is significant and fortunate that just at the time 
when the leaders of secondary education in our na- 
tion are calling for a greater emphasis on the science 
group of subjects and a stimulation of students to- 
ward scientific studies, this modern, up-to-date high 
school text in general science should have just come 
from the press for our use.—L. A. W. 


Ch OY W 
SUTTON anp LENNES. Business ARITHMETIC. 
466 pp. Allyn & Bacon, 1918. 

Just why this book should appear is not evident. 
There are no distinctive features that mark it as dif- 
ferent from other good books on commercial arith- 
metic. It is a carefully prepared and well arranged 
text, presenting ample material for review and drill 
on the fundamental processes. The problem work is 
up to date, and for the most part, sufficient in quan- 
tity to set forth the various special cases that arise in 
every day business affairs. 

It is at least questionable from the viewpoint of 
good pedagogy to give the rule for performing a given 
operation before developing the nature of the topic 
under consideration. 


With the growing tendency to use more and more 
the metric system one cannot but wonder that a new 
book on business arithmetic should devote only four 
pages out of over four hundred to this topic and pre- 
sent less than twenty-five problems in this topic for 
solution. 

On the whole, however, the book appears to be very 


usable and fitted to its purpose. There does not ap- 
pear to be any outstanding feature to make it more 
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desirable than other good books on the subject.— CURRENT HISTORY IN THE SCHOOLS 
A. W. Continued from Page 15 


day as the most interesting and the most profitable of 
the week. The interest reached many parents. Just 
this week I have been asked to conduct a current his- 
tory class for the benefit of the young business women 


CHARLES C. HOOK of the First Baptist Church. This interest has sprung 


from its use in the school. 
Personallv. I would not think of teaching history 


ARCHITECT without the use of this valuable feature of the work. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 














The great man makes the great thing. Wherever 
Macdonald sits, there is the head of the table.— 


. E,MERSON. 
TWENTY YEARS EXPERIENCE 
in planning School and College Buildings P 
: . Germany, apparently, does not understand the fair 
doctrine of live and let live. Pride sustains its soul, 
and “ambition directs its energy —Epwin A. ALDER- 
MAN. 
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. We make various styles of 
Your Dollars Scream DUCK SHADES 


VICTOR y both ROLLER and FOLDING 


Write us for catalogue, prices, 
and FREE SHADE. 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 
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Success: 
Qe is Yo ow Ge 4 insure Tol “pen errors in 


spelling, pronunciation and poor choice of words. 
Know the meaning of puzzling war terms. Increase your efficiency, 
which results in power and success. 


: WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONAR Y is an all-know- 


—— ; ing teacher, a universal question 
BON DS : ’ Ze ; answerer, made to meet your needs. 





Liberty 


TET 


KOK SKSKSEOKOXEKOXO KS 


12,000 Biographical Entries. 
30,000 Geographical Subjects. 
GRAND PRIZE, (Highest Award) } 

Panama-Pacific Exposition. x 

: REGULAF and INDIA-PAPER Editions. 

THE SEEMAN PRINTERY, INc. : é waite is fine 
pcaciaiateies G. &C. MERRIAM CO.,§ 
Springfield, Mass. 
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SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Forty-Five per Cent. Increase 


My salary this year is an increase of forty-five per cent. over that received 
Ww. H. JONES, Mcr. the year before joining your Agency. My work. is also much more pleasant and 
congenial.—Director Agri., Virginia High Schoo!. 


. Get Our Booklet; All About Southern Opportunities. ; 
Columbia, $.C. Chattanooga, Tenn. TWO OFFICES pp » on one 





























SCHOLARSHIP 
RECORD SYSTEM 


r 


NORTH CAROLINA 


W rite for samples, mentioning 
number of pupils 


ROBERTS & MECK 


HARRISBURG, PA. 


Special SCHOOL 
Lines SUPPLIES 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 























SPANISH TAUGHT IN 
SPANISH 


By CHARLES F. McHALE, Ph. B. 
Instructor in Spanish in the National 
City Bank, New York 
Professor McHale was born in Chile, and is a 
graduate of the University of Chile. For years, 
however, he has taught Spanish in England and 
America. The system employed by him has been 
used in the National City Bank, New York, for 
several years with extraordinary results. 
This Text is— 
Written for beginning classes in Spanish in high 
schools and colleges. 
It is adapted to all systems of teaching Spanish. 
It has been found to be the most economical 
method of teaching this subject. 
It teaches vital, living lessons in Spanish from the 
very start. 
It insures correct pronunciation. 
It accustoms the student to think in Spanish. 


Price, $1.00. Postpaid. 


Hovucuton MirrLin Company 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 














Apparatus for 
Science Laboratories 


No. 2529 


THE CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 

(Established 1889. Incorporated 1900) 
Offers to Science teachers apparatus of the high- 
est grade manufactured in accordance with de- 
signs proven satisfactory and of construction 
such as only years of experience can produce. 
Teachers of 
PHYSICS 

CHEMISTRY 

BIOLOGY 
PHYSIOGRAPHY 
AGRICULTURE 

Should send for our catalogs which are sent 


free on receipt of request stating institution and 
department. 

PHYSICS TEACHERS 
No. 2529 Galvano-Volt-Ammeter, illustrated 
above, combines six different electrical measur- 
ing instruments, and is exceedingly useful in lec- 
ture room and laboratory. 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


460 EAST OHIO STREET 
(Lake Shore Drive from Ohio to Ontario Streets) 


Chicago, U.S. A. 


























